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THE WEEK, 


THE chief military news of the week is unintelligible. 
De Wet was reported as defeating Knox south of 
Welcome. A day later he was twenty-five miles south 
crossing the Thabanchu-Bloemfontein “lines ;’ which 
lines, by the way, are so drawn that an outpost on them 
“ could descry De Wet’s column in the distance break- 
ing through them.” Then two days later he was south 
of De Wet’s Dorp. All this is reasonable enough and 
points to a southern march, presumably towards the 
Colony. Suddenly Lord Kitchener reports that he is 
“still north of Thabanchu,” and gives as a proof the 
attack made by his column on “Pompey” (Pompi) 
Siding. Now Pompi Siding is south of Edenburg, and 
the whole rigmarole runs as though we were to say of an 
army in England that it had defeated some General of 
ours at Derby, had passed through Leicester and had 
last been seen near St. Albans—and then to add, “ that 
he was still in the Peak district, as was apparent 
from the fact that he had attacked the line south of 
Birmingham.” Perbaps the nearest guess to what has 
happened is that De Wet is marching from north-east to 
south-west and has crossed the railway south of Wen- 
burg. But evidently no authority on our side is ever 
sure of his whereabouts. 


MEANWHILE, Lord Kitchener has arranged to sweep 
the eastern and southern part of the Transvaal between 
the Delagoa Bay Railway (which has been useless for 
over ten days) and the Natal line. For this purpose 
seven columns start in a kind of wide crescent stretching 
from Middelburg to Greylingstadt. French is three or 
four days ahead with cavalry, and has discovered one of 
our own guns abandoned and part of another. The 
northernmost of our columns has had a skirmish, but 
none of the other six have yet seen the enemy. The 
casualty lists from the seat of war include four lists 
issued in seven days, and giving in deaths by disease 
alone some two hundred and more names, or close upon 
thirty a day. The great bulk of these are due, of course, 
to enteric, and affect, as usual, our more distant garri- 
sons. The death rate is rising steadily. 


_Now that the meeting of Parliament is so near 
politicians are looking rather nervously for signs of 
popular discontent. The announcement that 30,000 
mounted troops are to be dispatched to the relief of 
Lord Kitchener shows that the weekly expenditure on 
the South African War, already about two millions, is 
about to be indefinitely increased. A great increase of 
taxation is unavoidable. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note that the London County Council has adopted a 
resolution asking the Chancellor of the Exchequer not to 
renew the Agricultural Rates Acts. Mr. Mackinnon Wood 
(adopting our figures) told the Council that from 
£350,000 to £400,000 is drawn every year from the 
pockets of the inhabitants of London under these Acts 
for the “relief” of agricultural landlords. This is 
apparently admitted by the Moderates or Conservatives, 
for they made no opposition, but allowed the resolution 
to be passed unanimously. Their silence is instructive 


and encouraging. If Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford and our other great towns do their duty and 
follow the lead of London these iniquitous Acts will be 
allowed to expire. 


Ons Land and the South African News have been 
excluded from all districts (the same correspondent 
writes) under martial law. The result is that Ons Land 
will now issue only once a week. It is now issuing also 
simply an advertisement sheet with Reuter’s wires for 
circulation in the martial-law districts. The News, like 
Ons Land, has almost its whole circulation up country, 
and is so hard hit in consequence that it will probably 
either have to stop or issue once a week. It is as 
though the whole Liberal Press of England had been 
shut down and only the Daily Mail and the Express 
allowed to be published in London, while outside 
London Imperialist papers were uninterfered with. 
This is one of the results desired by the agitators for 
martial law. Both Ons Land and the News are very 
temperate papers, especially Ons Land. I cannot see 
any justification for shutting these papers out ; they are 
two of the most truthful papers in South Africa (no 
doubt one of the reasons they are not desired). The 
advertisement sheet (Advertentie blad)—non-political— 
issued by Ons Land has already been refused circulation 
in some parts. At the Paarl the military burnt every 
copy. Now, as the Advertentie blad contains only 
advertisements, Reuter cables, and official news, and no 
comments, there can be only one object in refusing it 
admission where other papers go, and that is to ruin 
the paper. 


Tue Attorney-General at the Cape has prosecuted 
Mr. Cartwright, the Editor of the South Afriean News, on 
a charge of false and seditious libel for reproducing in 
that paper the letter signed by “ A British Officer,” which 
appeared in the Freeman’s Fournal and the New Age 
and the greater part of which was printed in the Times. 
Mr. Cartwright’s action in publishing the letter has had 
the desired effect of eliciting from Lord. Kitchener, in 
reply to inquiries by Mr. Rose-Innes, an emphatic 
repudiation : “ Instructions of the nature reported were 
never given or thought of.” It is very satisfactory to 
have obtained this statement, as the persistent rumours 
from the front were causing a good deal of uneasiness, 
even amongst those who, like ourselves, were unable 
to credit the accounts of so outrageous a design. 


On Monday a three days’ debate opened in the 
Italian Chamber which ended in the fall of the Saracco 
Ministry. The original motion was introduced by 
Signor Dareo with regard to the dissolution and recon- 
stitution of the Genoa “Chamber of Labour.” The 
Socialist, Signor Bissolati, tried to raise the general 
question of the right of association. Finally an amend- 
ment to the Dareo motion expressing disapproval of the 
action of the Government was carried by 318 votes to 
102. The majority was drawn from various parts of 
the House, some members of the Centre and Right join- 
ing with the various shades of opinion represented on the 
Left. The Saracco Cabinet had thus not had a long life, 
and a common issue proved fatal to it and its predecessor, 
Outside Italy the best known of its members was the 
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Foreign Minister, the Marchese Visconti Venosta. _ It is 
uncertain who will be summoned by the King to form a 
new Ministry, and the lack of indication in the last debate 
that any one man had an overwhelming force behind 
him gives a greater opportunity of ascertaining the new 
King’s insight. Baron Sonnino, as representing “a firm 
home policy and social reform as far as compatible 
with sound finances,” is spoken of as possible. He was 
at the Treasury in the last Crispi Administration, in 
which Saracco was Minister of Public Works. Giolitti 
was one of the most prominent figures in the debate and 
has the support of the Extreme Left, but would probably 
not be able to form a Government. 


Last week all Europe was sincerely deploring the 
death of our venerable Queen, and this week it has 
been expressing its good wishes for the young 
Sovereign Lady of the Netherlands in what we trust 
will prove to be the happiest experience of her life. 
Her wedding with the young Duke Henry of Mecklen- 
burg—now, by his royal bride’s order, to be known as 
the “Prince of the Netherlands”—was celebrated at 
the Hague on Thursday, with all due pomp and amidst 
the greatest popular enthusiasm. The Dutch are 
delighted that their Queen has decided to marry, and 
the young Prince has already created a favourable 
impression by the natural dignity of his bearing in a 
difficult position. The Queen herself inspires the 
deepest devotion in her subjects, for the Dutch—hard- 
headed and dogged Teutons as they are—are as senti- 
mental as any Celt in their attachment to the House of 
Orange—the dynasty which brought freedom to the 
United Netherlands after one of the bitterest struggles 
of history. It is now almost sixty-one years ago since 
our late Queen married the young Prince of Coburg, 
and whilst there are already so many points of similarity 
in the early life of Queen Victoria and that of Queen 
Wilhelmina, we English know that we can express no 
higher hope for the happiness of the latter than that her 
married life may be no less blessed than that which 
began on February roth, 1840. 


Tue Austrian Parliament has been opened, and the 
speech from the Throne, delivered last Monday, is 
decidedly conciliatory in tone. Instead of a commina- 
tory harangue upon the vestries of Article 14, the 
Emperor chanted (in the phrase of one of his newspapers) 
“a hymn to the Constitution.” The Emperor and his 
Ministers can hardly cling to the hope that politics 
will be “ barred” during the coming Sessicn, in order to 
allow useful financial and commercial legislation to be 
passed. Political emancipation must precede economic, 
unless, indeed, Germans and Czechs can be brought to 
a compromise. We shall watch developments with very 
close interest. 


HORSE-SICKNESS, writes a correspondent in Cape 
Colony, has broken out among the Imperial horses at 
Magaliesburg. If it has not broken out elsewhere, it 
will certainly do so ere long. The disease is a very 
deadly one, and if the epidemic is severe, it is likely 
that from so to go per cent. of the English horses will 
die in some parts, especially in the Magaliesburg. It is 
a virulent fever, which runs its fatal course rapidly. 
Horses carefully stabled and brought under cover before 
sunset, and kept stabled till the.dew has dried off the 
grass in the morning, are pretty safe (being fed upon 
food kept under shelter); but horses exposed to the 
night air run great risk, even if kraaled on dry grassless 
ground, while horses that eat anything while the dew 
is on it are almost certain to die. It is odd that the 
germ seems to be so deadly in the dew. Mountain-tops 
and high dry plateaux are safest: valleys and low- 
lying ground are deadly. The Dutch will not suffer so 
much, as their horses are acclimatised ; they know 
better how to safeguard against it, and they know the 
country and the most deadly parts. Only frost can kill 
the germs, 


TOUCHING on the commandeering of horses, the 
same correspondent says :—Cradock district comman. 
deered or “ requisitioned” horses will not be paid for 
until the termination of hostilities—and, then, of course, 
provided the owner remains loyal, though this is not now 
specifically mentioned as it was at Steynsburg. Now 
these two districts are practically wkolly Dutch. The 
same, or worse, is going on in other Dutch districts : for 
instance, at Worcester, they have ordered all farmers to 
bring in their waggons and oxen, and as many to be 
commandeered as the military think fit. You will 
easily see how exasperating and insulting this is to the 
Dutch in this unholy war; and you will, perhaps, be 
able to judge what loss it means to them as farmers, loss 
which will never be made good to them from its 
indirect nature. E. H. Gedge, at Hanover, who signs 
the orders (and who, presumably, has replaced the 
renegade Dutch magistrate, Van Ryneveld, who issued 
the commandeering notes), is an attorney notorious for 
his hatred of the Dutch. 


THe German Emperor left London on Tuesday, 
Public opinion in this country has appreciated the pious 
feeling which brought him among us at the news of 
Queen Victoria’s illness, and has, we are convinced, not 
misunderstood the essentially personal character of his 
tribute to our lamented Sovereign. It would seem 
unnecessary to insist upon the obvious fact that no 
political significance can be attached to the circum- 
stance ; but, curiously enough, certain newspapers, both 
here and abroad, are trying to encourage a different 
view. It is, of course, quite certain that the ties of 
blood between our Royal Family and the Ruler of the 
German Empire—which we are all happy to see 
strengthened by sympathy in a common grief—can have 
no influence upon the foreign policy of either nation, 
unless indeed in some such unforeseen contingency as 
that of the war scare in 1875, when Queen Victoria's 
private message to the present Emperor’s grandfather 
gave valuable help to the diplomatic action ot Russia in 
favour of peace. 


Tue following note is sent us by a valued corre- 
spondent in South Africa:—‘I1 paid a visit to the 
Women’s Camp at the Robinson Deep. I could not 
visit the camps at the National and at the Race 
Course, as no permits were issued to visit these. 
When I came to the camp I cut up eight loaves 
into slices and distributed them amongst the children. 
Qh, you should have seen them grabbing at it! The 
rations issued to the women at that camp are rb. 
of mealie meal and some rice and potatoes per head 
per day. The potatoes are not good. They get 
coarse black sugar and once a week some coffee 
and a little bit of meat. Of course, those who 
have money are allowed to go to the town to 
buy provisions, but the camp is so far from the 
town, and then you really cannot buy anything. The 
people collected £112 for them, but Mr. Theiring 
could not get anything to buy. The women are just 
taken away from their homes without being allowed to 
bring any food with them, though many of them have 
enough food at their homes. The idea is to get them 
into the camps and to keep them there in such a 
miserable condition as to induce their husbands to 
surrender,” 


Sir Epwarp CLarKE is always sure of a respectful 
hearing from all Englishmen who honour independence 
in political life, and he has chosen a moment for break- 
ing his long silence at which the advice of a sincere 
and prudent politician who has made signal sacrifices 
for his convictions is particularly welcome. There is no 
disgrace, as Sir Edward Clarke insists, in offering to our 
enemies fair and just terms of peace. The truth is that 


the war cannot be brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
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by the sword alone. If only all our politicians are 
equally ready with Sir Edward Clarke to tell their 
countrymen the truth there would be no delay in the 
recognition by the nation of the necessity of treating 
our enemy fairly. It is not the average Englishman’s 
ambition to see a desolated South Africa, even if he is 
allowed one day to call it his own. 


Two most important Metropolitan problems with 
which the Government has to grapple are the Housing 
of the Working Classes and the Water Supply. The 
consideration of the latter has been postponed to 
the Session of 1902, in order, we hope, that undivided 
energies may be applied to the former. But though 
Mr. Long will not attack the whole question of London 
water this year, he is not leaving it entirely idle. The 
companies have been urged to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission to revise their 
regulations, which have now been in force for thirty 
years and are necessarily not abreast of modern sanitary 
engineering. They have accordingly agreed on a new 
set of regulations, which have raised a storm of opposi- 
tion among local authorities throughout the Metropolitan 
water area. These regulations cannot come into force 
until they are approved by the Local Government 
Board, and the Metropolis Water Act of 1871 requires 
the Board to hold an inquiry before approving them, at 
which certain interested parties have the right to be 
heard. This inquiry has been fixed to begin next week, 
and some lively discussion may be expected. Mean- 
while a conference of local authorities has raised the 
point whether it is expedient that a new set of regula- 
tions should be approved before it is finally settled who 
is to be the water authority for London. A new body 
likes to frame its own policy and to define its own require- 
ments, and should the County Council or a Water Board 
be entrusted with the control of the water supply 
to London in the near future, it could not be 
expected to accept without revision the bye-laws and 
regulations of its predecessors, even if they were 
thoroughly applicable to the altered circumstances of 
the case. So that there is much to be said for the local 
authorities’ contention that to frame regulations, and 
then to decide who is to carry them out, is to put the 
curt before the horse. We hope that the Local Govern- 
ment Board will be induced to reconsider the matter. 


At a time when the public is pouring out its blood 
and treasure in consequence of the conspiracy of a few 
over-rich men, it is pleasant to remember that million- 
airism, from the public point of view, has a few amenities 
to balance against its intolerable dangers. Thus during 
the last week Mr. Horniman has presented London—or, 
rather, that part of London which adjoins Forest Hill— 
with a museum, a library, and fifteen acres of freehold 
land. The admirable way in which the London County 
Council manages its parks and pleasure-grounds helps 
to account for such acts of munificence. The donor 
knows that his gift is in the hands of a good trustee, and 
will be administered in the best possible way. Waterlow 
Park, for example, is a fine illustration of what can be 
done by the combination of individual generosity with 
the efficiency and public spirit of representative 
democracy, 


Ir really seems that nowadays winter weather need 
never be expected before Christmas, but that we must 
Prepare for many bitter days—and even weeks—in the 
three first months of the year. This last week has been 
most inclement. Happily, the Queen’s funeral last 
Saturday was not affected by it, as the snow, though 
already lying deeply over the North country, had not 
reached London by that date. On Monday evening, 
however, it arrived, and the London streets have 
seldom been in a more deplorable condition than they 







were on Tuesday morning; in some places the slush 
was almost a foot deep. Meteorologists report that the 
present spell of cold was brought by a current of air 
from the Polar regions, which started more than ten 
days ago ; and it is certain that the storm and cold have 
been very general. From all parts of the United 
Kingdom come accounts of accidents and strange 
events which are the direct result of the snowy weather. 
The worst of all has been a lamentable occurrence at 
Liverpool, by which three men were killed and many 
people injured. A great number of telephone wires 
broke under the pressure of the snow, and, falling 
across the overhead wires of the electric tram system, 
they together produced an electrical circuit which gave 
rise to a series of disastrous explosions. The views of 
the opponents of the trolley system of electric trams 
seem to have been partly justified by this accident, and 
it is probable that some plan for doing away with over- 
head wires—always a source of danger—will be arranged 
by the telephone authorities at Liverpool. 


THe South African News of January 11th reproduced 
an extract from the Port Elizabeth Telegraph, an 
Imperialist newspaper, which shows what disastrous 
consequences are following on the denudation of the 
country by Lord Kitchener :— 

“The policy that is now being pursued by the military 
authorities of abandoning towns, destroying goods, removing 
stock, and generally laying destitute the land is, perhaps, 
justified by circumstances, and it may prove the shortest route 
to the end of the war. But it gives a terribly black outlook to 
commerce. The Orange River Colony has been absolutely 
ruined. It will take years to restock the country and to make 
up lost ground there. The farming and commercial interests 
of the Transvaal, outside of Johannesburg, have likewise been 
ruined, and the Cape Colony itself is probably in a worse 
plight than it has ever been. In point of fact, from a com- 
mercial point of view at least, the situation is far more serious 
to-day than it was twelve months ago, and a feeling of depres- 
sion and despair is eating into men’s hearts.” 

There is of course nothing to surprise us in this descrip- 
tion, but it is well that some of the Imperialist papers in 
South Africa should now be acquainting their readers 
with the true facts of the case. If only one Imperialist 
newspaper would do as much for England! The Port 
Elizabeth Telegraph also protests against the proposal to 
purchase all the horses in the Cape Colony and thereby 
prevent the Boers from making use of them, on the 
ground that to commandeer all the horses in the towns 
would mean putting a stop to trade altogether, one 
incidental effect of which would be that the troops at 
the front would starve. But if trade is ruined by com- 
mandeering the horses in the towns, it is surely infinitely 
truer to say that farming would be ruined by the com- 
mandeering of horses in the country. 


IN the [nvestors’ Review there has appeared recently 
a very instructive article on the change in financial and 
economic conditions during the Queen’s reign. Between 
the first year and the last our total trade (imports and 
exports) rose from 76 to g50 millions In the first year 
the total national revenue was 47} millions, of which 
34 were derived from Customs and Excise. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach—Mr. Wilson’s figures differ—estimates 
the revenue for the year ending March 31st next at 
#£129,217,000 of which Sir Michael expects Customs 
and Excise to produce about 60 millions. In 1837 
rather more than two-thirds of the revenue was raised 
from indirect taxation. For the fiscal year 1goo-1 less 
than a half will be so raised. The simplification of the 
Customs and the entire abolition of Protectionist duties 
by Peel and Gladstone have enabled the prosperity of 
the country and its productive power to make gigantic 
strides. In 1842 there were 1,200 articles upon the 
tariff. If the present Chancellor of the Exchequer wants 
to assist the Colonial Secretary to ruin the country he 
will listen to the Times expert, who will soon begin to 
plead again for “widening the basis of taxation” by 
reverting to Protection, 
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IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


T is everywhere conceded that public opinion in this 
country is beginning to reconsider some of the 
conclusions it had come to last autumn on the subject of 
South African policy. We do not flatter ourselves that 
the change of feeling which has expressed itself 
unmistakably in different quarters, and which is con- 
spicuously seen in the anxiety to extract from the title 
by which the King was proclaimed in the Transvaal 
a hint of a modification by the Government of its 
earlier intentions, amounts to a revulsion of senti- 
ment on the primary question of the justice of the 
war. What has happened, we imagine, is that the 
logic of events—the only logic to which the British 
temperament unreservedly submits—is falsifying in the 
eyes of the average Englishman the impressions of 
the nature and extent of the South African problem 
which our representative at Capetown and our Press 
in South Africa had communicated to a_ people 
unable, in the nature of the case, to check or test 
such evidence. The war has lasted a month for every 
week that the war Press prophesied. The material 
ruin inflicted on South Africa has exceeded our darkest 
presentiments, and dismayed the most light-hearted 
and light-headed of our politicians. The tenacity of 
the Boer generals has taught the world once again (and 
it is a truth that every Liberal is bound to welcome, 
whatever sacrifices it may demand for the moment) that 
national existence is, in the words of the Daily News, 
“ an affair ot the last cartridge.” Where we were told 
to look for a docile and tractable population and a facile 
acquiescence in the new order of things, we have found 
instead just that sullen, resentful, uncompromising 
hostility whichis nature’s protest against the pretensions 
of foreign dominion and nature’s guarantee against 
their ultimate success. Our solders, who have suffered 
so terribly for miscalculations which were no concern 
of theirs, are engaged on a task more fatiguing, more 
difficult and less relieved by the adventitious romances 
of war than sensational marches, terrific rushes, frontal 
attacks and pitched battles. It is no wonder that lan- 
guor, disappointment and perplexity have succeeded in 
the public mind to an exhilarating confidence that dis- 
cerned nothing on the horizon but easy conquest 
and a mastery undisputed if it were not positively wel- 
comed by our prospective subjects. 

It is surely the part of statesmanship to seize on 
such an opportunity as that presented by the change 
which has come over public sentiment to make a new 
effort to solve this difficulty with as little cost as possible 
to our national dignity. Men who believed the war to 
have been unjust (because they did not regard the Out- 
landers’ grievance as an adequate casus belli) are just as 
intimately concerned to see their country spared all such 
mortification as we can escape from as the most ardent 
and inflammatory adherents of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
What we have to work for is the discovery of a plan that 
contains some promise for the permanent settlement of 
South Africa, and inflicts the minimum of humiliation 
on our prestige. The task is not a simple one. 
Indeed, it is so difficult that nobody need make any 
special virtue of abandoning the temptations to mere 
party recriminations in the hope that, by passing over 
«mn a silence which is not oblivion the sources of our 
troubles, he may secure the co-operation of men of 
different sympathies in an effort to find an honourable 
avenue of escape. To find that avenue we must first of 


all make up our minds to realise existing facts. And 
there is good reason to hope that the adoption of the 
particular title “Supreme Lord of and over the 
Transvaal,” which may imply nothing more than 
suzerainty, coming after Mr. Chamberlain’s overtures 
last December, shows that the Government have at any 
rate recognised that the demand for unconditional sub- 
mission is a blind alley, and that every hour we waste 
in it adds to the ignominy of our ultimate retreat. To 
say that we must persist in that demand would amount 
to a frank admission that we cannot reconcile the 
saving of our face with the saving of South Africa. 
But our national dignity is concerned in doing both : 
first in acting (as far as our earlier mistakes leave room 
for so acting) honourably and fairly for some other 
reason than that we may be beaten, and, secondly, in 
saving a great country, for whose destinies we have made 
ourselves responsible, from absolute ruin, 

It is only necessary to turn to the extract from an 
Imperialist South African journal, quoted elsewhere in this 
paper, to learn what the prosecution of the war for another 
year would mean to the material prosperity of these 
colonies and of the States in arms against us. But that is 
only one aspect of the matter. Add to this loss the inci- 
dence of a bitter commercial boycott- throughout our 
colonies ; the consequence to freedom, and the cost to 
South Africa of maintaining a garrison almost as large as 
the civilian population of the occupied territories. Does 
any man in his senses want to see Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal and the Orange State converted into another 
Alsace-Lorraine, with a soldier to mount guard over 
every civilian? Sucha state of things in South Africa 
would be of itself a supreme humiliation for a country 
that inscribes on its banner “ Free and equal rights ;”’ it 
would mark the moral insolvency of the Empire ; it would 
mean failure, portentous and undisguised, in a test and 
crucial case for the whole system of British government. 


You have not only to consider South Africa, it will be. 


argued ; there is also England’s reputation asan European 
Power. We quite agree, but let us see on what 
that reputation is staked at this moment. It is 
undeniable that there is a manner of settling the 
difficulty which would prejudice our name. If A 
proclaims that he means to defeat, to conquer and 
permanently to subjugate B, and then says a year and 
a-half later, “ This is a tougher business than I antici- 
pated, and I shall relinquish it,” he is bound to forfeit 
some of the respect in which his neighbours hold him. 
The man you really esteem in such circumstances is the 
man who—assuming, of course, that he was convinced 
of the supreme justice of his enterprise—only sets his 
teeth the harder as the difficulties grow. But nobody 
asks or advises England to announce that she finds she 
is not strong enough to carry out her design. The 
professed objects for which we went into this war have 
been realised, for Krugerism is at an end. Nobody 
pretends now that we could not make peace on terms 
which would secure first of all a liberal franchise, 
and, secondly, the prevention of armaments. If 
our Government went further, and persuaded the 
country to expect and to demand more __ than 
this, on assurances from South Africa which have 
proved to be untrustworthy, there is no humiliation 
beyond that which always attends the admission that 
you have been misled, in frankly recognising that a 
more intimate acquaintance leads you to depart from a 
policy that you embraced in the belief that peace and 
contentment would most effectively be secured in that 
country by annexation. There would be nothing 
derogatory to our pride in the acknowledgment that by 
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their brave and stubborn resistance the Boers have not 
only vindicated their right to such independence as is 
compatible with our military supremacy in South Africa, 
but that they have destroyed those assumptions on 
which we acted in demanding the political absorp- 
tion of the Dutch. It is much less humiliating to 
make regular proposals to the Generals than to 
employ the services of women or Peace Committees. 
The Débats very justly remarks that Europe would 
not think any the worse of us for reverting to that 
give-and-take policy to which we owe our strength 
and our most signal successes in the past. It would argue 
a strange ignorance of British history to see weakness 
in a consideration, for example, for the strength of 
Colonial feeling on the subject. The Government 
have the opportunity, with Mr. Merriman’s arrival, of 
consulting a patriotic Englishman who has quite excep- 
tional means of forming a wise opinion on a question in 
the successful solution of which is involved the hope 
of restoring peace to South Africa, and of saving our 
country from a supreme humiliation. If a serious effort 
is made to seek a satisfactory way out of our diffi- 
culties, there is no need to fear that the critics of the 
Government will prefer the mean satisfaction of a barren 
party exultation to the opportunity of co-operating in a 
great national effort to secure peace with honour. 





REINFORCEMENTS. 


HAT is meant by the reinforcement of an army, 
what particular form should the reinforcement 
of our army in South Africa take at this moment, and 
are the measures undertaken by the Government suit- 
able in their nature and extent to the task before us? 
These three questions are the first that should present 
themselves to the minds of civilians who will ultimately 
be called upon to judge this campaign, and by whose 
support or condemnation the Government and its 
strange nominee at the War Office will preserve or lose 
their present authority. 

The reinforcement of an army or of any other thing 
consists in the replenishing of its exhausted powers by 
the addition of something similar to that of which it 
consisted in the time of its vigour or full effectiveness. 
Thus you may reinforce a faded and mediocre political 
party by adding to it politicians of more capable youth 
or of wider experience, resembling the type from which 
it was wont to be recruited. You may reinforce a 
Cabinet by sending menin full possession of their faculties 
to replace those whom age or privilege has atrophied. 
It is not a question of adding to the numbers of the 
Cabinet (in such a hypothetical case), it is a question of 
adding to their efficiency. Similarly artillery is 
reinforced by the addition of good gunners, cavalry by 
trained mounted men, and engineers by capable sappers. 
Generally speaking, the reinforcement of an army 
consists in the supplying it with new, fresh soldiers 
Similar and equal in training to those whom the 
campaign has diminished in numbers or efficiency. It 
is true that at the close of an exhausting campaign, and 
on the eve of defeat, drafts of all kinds have been 
pressed into the service of a country. Thus Napoleon 
in 1814, and in the Hundred Days, swept the Champagne 
and the Ardennes respectively of all the men he could 
deal with and drilled them as best he could on the 
march, Similarly, long before the close of the American 


War of Secession, the South called upon every one 
capable of bearing arms, and used them, such as they 
were, against the mercenaries, and, later, the over- 
whelming conscript levies of the Northern States. But 
this way of reinforcing an army is the exception in 
history, and it is an exception that very commonly 
precedes, and is usually a symptom of, approach- 
ing disaster. As a rule you reinforce your 
Army with trained soldiers, thoroughly broken to 
their trade, and merging naturally with the similar 
element which they are destined to strengthen. It is 
like adding fresh blood to impoverished blood, 
or fresh air to foul. It would seem then that in 
any ordinary war reinforcement would be effected by 
sending soldiers to replace or to reinvigorate the spirit of 
other soldiers. Volunteers raised in a moment, and 
practically untrained, are not commonly known in mili- 
tary history as “reinforcements.” They are termed 
“ auxiliaries,” “irregulars” or what not, and their func- 
tion is sharply distinguished from that of the regular 
soldiery who must always form the bulk of an efficient 
army. 

But this is not an ordinary war, and it is well, in 
attempting to estimate this third appeal on the part of 
our Government, to set down the features in which the 
South African campaign differs from the general run of 
military expeditions. 

In the first place, we are not fighting regular 
soldiers, but an untrained and wholly undisciplined 
militia of farmers. 

In the second place, this militia is hopelessly ill 
provided with artillery. Their material, though of the 
best, was grossly insufficient for the task of defending 
themselves against even a small European Power. It 
was even inferior numerically to that of Holland, 
Belgium or Denmark, and at the present moment is 
reduced to some five small-calibre batteries at the 
utmost—probably to less. 

In the third place, our enemy does not amount in 
all to one-tenth of our total force. 

In the fourth, he is invariably mounted, and there- 
fore incapable of great attacks in force. 

In the fifth, we are fighting in a country sparsely 
inhabited and now in the main deserted, and we are 
therefore dependent upon two single-line railways 
for our communication and supplies. 

In the sixth (and this is of the utmost importance), 
that part of the territory which was rightly or wrongly 
made our principal objective, and the retention of which 
is still supposed to be bound up with our military 
prestige, lies at the very extremity of the seat of war and 
not (as is the case with most European centres of 
Government) comparatively close to a _ vulnerable 
frontier. Richmond, New York and Washington lie in 
a comparatively close neighbourhood. Vienna is upon 
the Upper Danube. Paris is within ten days’ march of 
the frontier, Rome within twelve miles of the sea. But 
the gold-mines (whose possession, at the most charitable 
estimate, must be admitted to play a considerable part 
in the motives and conduct of the war) lie at the far end 
of some thousand miles of railway, which distance is 
increased by the lines in the Colony to close upon two 
thousand miles. 

Finally, our principal difficulty and our principal 
need for reinforcement lies, not, as is usually the case, 
in the enormous wastage connected with aggressive 
operations against a numerous and_ well-equipped 
enemy, but entirely, or almost entirely, in the disease 
which is breaking the strength of a force whose main 
work is defensive—and for all this we have to use an 
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army designed for garrisoning subject and disarmed 
territories, and whose excellence was specially adapted 
to savage and tropical wars. 

Under this combination of circumstances we have 
been compelled in the past to call upon a number of 
irregular levies. They were valuable principally as a 
proof of our political solidarity and as a manifesto of 
the community of interests throughout the Empire. 
The Imperial Yeomanry, levied mainly from the most 
patriotic class in the country and that most devoted to 
its prestige, volunteered at a notable sacrifice, partly 
from the delight that Englishmen take in adventure, 
but mainly from the pressing need under which the 
British forces lay last winter, and from the dramatic and 
clear-cut issues that were presented to all patriotic men 
before the relief of Kimberley. The Colonial forces, 
paid at a rate superior to any recorded in the history of 
such makeshifts, were also to some extent recruited 
upon the same political idea and impelled by the same 
excellent motives. 

These levies have served with bravery and some 
distinction. They could never, of course, be expected 
to hold on after heavy loss in attack as regulars would 
and have, but they have been tenacious when on the 
defensive, and, properly supported by artillery, have 
done very good work in protecting our communica- 
tions. Unfortunately the necessary weakness of irre- 
gulars appeared as the campaign progressed ; the terms 
of their service, their duties at home, their disillusion- 
ment as to the nature of war, combined to make them 
grow weary of their task. A mutiny in one corps, 
petition for discharge in another, innumerable individual 
complaints, the return of as many as could obtain leave 
to be repatriated, were the natural end of the move- 
ment, and commissions offered upon all sides, extra pay, 
bounties, and special appeals were the methods to which 
the Government, very properly, had recourse as the 
crisis of the campaign approached ; for that crisis was 
not passed, as official optimism weuld have it, with the 
battle of Machadodorp at the close of August, but has 
appeared with the return of the South African summer, 
and is now upon us, 

We have, in the pressing need for reinforce- 
ments under which we suffer, no way left but to raise 
further Volunteers. All the circumstances of the war 
which we have enumerated above combine to make 
such Volunteers more efficient than they would be in 
an ordinary campaign. Garrisons of sufficient number 
and properly supported by artillery cannot fall, however 
amateurish their soldiering, before the attacks of small 
bodies of mounted farmers, and a Volunteer force of 
irregulars numbering 30,coo men will, perhaps, just 
preserve that permanent security of communications 
which we possessed fully in July and August, which we 
just maintained through September, which was gravely 
imperilled in October and November, and which it is 
now confessed we have completely lost. The main 
question, therefore, “ Are they sufficient in number ?” is 
answered by the consideration that with so large a 
number of men added to the guard of the railway we 
can certainly hold our own. They represent the filling 
of nearly five months of the present losses by death, 
disease, weakness and wounds. 

But there are three other questions which only time 
and experience can answer, and which are yet vital if 
disaster is tobe averted. Firsi/, shall we obtain the full 
number? Secondly, will the levies be of the right 
material? Thirdly, will they get out in time ? 

In the first it may presumably be answered in the 
affirmative, The rate of pay is very high, and if all are 


taken indifferently the residue of our enormous town 
population should suffice to meet the requirements of 
the Government. For the second the answer is more 
doubtful. A man neither trained nor capable of 
training, very young, ill grown, and undisciplined is 
worse than useless. He throws away his cartridges, lets 
his horse sicken, and breaks down under the first strain. 
The Government is under a great temptation to make a 
mere show of figures, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that they will not yield to it, but will really choose men 
and not boys, and see that some strict discipline is 
established as rapidly as possible among drafts who will 
hitherto have been wholly unacquainted with military 
life. As for the third, there is one very simple way of 
assuring it. Let every one note the dates of sailing and 
the numbers of each batch of irregulars that leaves fer 
South Africa, remembering that those who leave next 
Saturday will not arrive till the first week of March, 
and will hardly be properly in the field till April. 

During the present month we shall lose some seven 
hundred men by death alone, and quite ten times that 
number will be struck down by disease or enfeebled by 
other causes to such an extent as to remove them from the 
list of our effective forces. If there is any miserable 
delay in the dispatch even of these irregular levies they 
may come too late. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 


HERE appeared in the Daily News a few days ago 
an announcement that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intends to estimate the extraordinary expen- 
diture on account of the war in South Africa for the 
ensuing financial year at 70 millions of money. 
Candour is a rare quality in official prognostications of 
evil. But the announcement is probably a trustworthy 
indication of what view the military take of the situation 
in South Africa. It will be remembered that at the end 
of last July the Chancellor of the Exchequer issued his 
“ winding up ” or electioneering estimates, framed, as he 
avowed in answer to Mr. Lloyd George, upon the 
assumption that half the army would be able to return 
home in October. When the elections were safely over, 
Parliament had to be summoned and asked for more. 
A careful study of Sir Michael's recent speeches (which 
are far from exhilarating) makes us believe that he has 
been to some extent the dupe of a nimbler colleague. 
Weakness is his worst enemy. It is weakness that 
explains the lamentable differences between his actions 
and his professions, his Budgets and his aphorisms. 
We think that he is honestly and sincerely desirous of 
maintaining, so far as inward light avails, the traditions 
of his office, and that he never wished or expected 
his epitaph to be :—“ Here lies the Englishman who, 
being in supreme charge of his country’s finances, 
borrowed more money in one year than any of his pre- 
decessors in two.” We have no doubt that Sir Michael’s 
first estimate of the cost of the South African war (ten 
millions) was bona fide, or at least meliore fide than the 
Tory estimates for the Abyssinian and Afghan wars. 
Still the ten millions and the miscalculations which 
followed are monuments of error. 

The interesting thing about those 70 millions for 
next year is that they afford us a starting-point for a 
tour of financial observation. If you estimate for 4 
deficit of 70 millions or more upon your existing basis of 
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taxation you must be prepared to extend that basis or, at 
any rate, to raise some portions of the superstructure to 
a very much greater height. It may be said, “ Why not 
borrow the whole? No one expects honest finance 
from an Imperialist Government.” True enough ; but 
Imperialism rests on the Stock Exchange, and even the 
Stock Exchange has its rules, and the Stock Exchange 
does not want to see Consols flop down below 90. 
They are already four below the lowest point to which 
Sir Robert Giffen admitted they might drop except 
in a war with a first-class European Power. The 
Government has brought Consols down from 114 
to 96; and the funded securities of the nation fluctuate 
nowadays like any Kaffir stock. Look, moreover, at the 
scale of expenditure. For the first ten months of the 
current financial year it has been 153 millions, 52 millions 
more than in the corresponding period of last year. The 
balances are reduced by about 4} millions, and the 
unborrowed receipts (in spite of extra taxation) are less 
than 5 millions better. 

In face of this, we doubt very much whether Sir 
Michael would dare, even if he were inclined, to play 
the coward in the coming Budget. It was bad enough 
last year, After all the symbols of Imperial joy, after 
monstrous feasts and dinners got up regardless of 
expense, the presentation of mule-harnesses and 
maxims, bold attacks by patriotic men upon pro-Boer 
women, military ballets, pageants, masquerades, and 
innumerable expressions by quiet home-staying men of 
a fixed and valorous determination “to see this thing 
through” and to “avenge Majuba” worthily, we were 
suddenly told last spring that although there was a 
big deficit on the previous year and a_ bigger one 
estimated for the coming year, nevertheless, the nation 
which paid out of extra taxation half the cost of the 
Crimean war would only be asked to pay one-sixth or 
some still less considerable fraction of this, the holiest, 
the most necessary, lucrative, inevitable, and popular 
war that had ever been waged by a great capitalist 
society. Surely for what was not merely a crusade, but a 
gold crusade, something less than five-sixths of the 
capital might have been borrowed? It seemed that the 
Government was ready to risk any humiliation rather 
than detract from the popularity of a war upon which 
all their hopes of returning to power depended. How- 
ever, it is with the future, not with the past, that the 
linancier is primarily concerned, and we venture to lay 
down the proposition that dishonesty has already over- 
reached itself. Sir Michael has made such heavy drafts 
on the national credit that he dare not ask for more 
until he has provided in a solid manner for repay- 
ment, and that repayment must come as usual from the 
pockets of John Bull. The hope of substantial reim- 
bursement from the goldfields is already fading away, 
and the only possibility of relief from that quarter is 
that the Government contents itself with annexing the 
Rand for fiscal purposes and makes no attempt to 
disturb the internal administrative autonomy of the 
Orange Free State, and of that part of the Transvaal 
Republic which lies outside the Rand. Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Hobson, and common sense have already 
proved that annexation plus crown colony government 
will not only for many years put an indemnity out of 
the question, but will make an annual deficit certain. 
In other words, annexation and administration (assuming 
conquest to be possible) mean not only that the 
British taxpayer will not only lose a lump capital sum of 
at least 150 millions (i.c., an annual charge of about 
45 millions for ever), but also an additional sum of 
perhaps 2 or 3 millions a year for a number of years. 


Fancy the difficulty, the cost, and the danger involved 
in a scheme which would require British tax-collectors, 
with bodies of mounted police or soldiers, to visit every 
year every Boer farm in territories about as large as 
Central Europe, and containing huge tracts untouched 
by the railway ! 

Borrowing then, which was the simple and easy 
solution of a Government about to die, and desiring to 
live again, is no solution at all now. The rate of 
interest is rising. Every new loan hastens the approach 
of a serious financial collapse. Borrowing will be 
immediately disastrous. Fresh taxes must be imposed 
in March, if not earlier. Financial necessity will prove 
to be the mother of financial morality. We will not 
attempt at this moment to predict what may be the fate 
of coffee and cocoa, or whether sugar and bicycles are 
likely to remain unexempt. These questions will have 
to be considered in the next and succeeding weeks. 
We may be sure that that rather unmeaning phrase, the 
balance between direct and indirect taxation, will be 
thrown into the political air and buffeted like a pilladex 
by the fists of opposing champions. We may be sure also 
that the middle classes and the professional men who 
have so largely deserted the Liberalism of their fathers 
will suffer for their treachery in their purses. Remember 
that the Income Tax is a War Tax, and that it was more 
than doubled in the course of the Crimean War in order 
to reduce much smaller deficits than that which Sir 
Michaelis about to announce. Remember, on the other 
hand, that it is high time for sensible men to combine in 
order to insist upon the repeal of the Agricultural Rates 
Act and the augmentation of the Licence Duties for 
retailers and producers of alcoholic liquor as pre- 
liminaries—and as indispensable preliminaries—to the 
granting of any further taxes whose incidence is upon 
the community at large. The House of Commons, as 
Burke said, should be slow in voting away the money of 
its constituents. It may soon be necessary to consider 
whether Liberals can much longer be parties to granting 
supplies for a war that appears now to be simply and 
solely a war against the elementary principles of indi- 
vidual liberty and popular self-government. 





“THE SOUTH AFRICAN DUTCH.” 


ALF the blunders that have created the hideous 
| tragedy of errors now in progress in South 
Atrica have arisen from a want of knowledge or of infor- 
mation concerning the nature, feelings, and aspirations 
of the Dutch in South Africa, and from the resulting 
lack of sympathy that has created a sort of unbridgeable 
gulf between the two races, 

The official information has been generally wrong. 
The pan-Afrikander conspiracy, the Boer armaments, 
the safety with which we could indulge in the game of 
bluff, and the poor fighting and staying qualities of the 
Boer were all misjudged. Yet the good people of England 
are adjured to go on reposing an unquestioning faith in 
the same blind guides who have so batally misled them 
in the past, in the vain hope of future luck—a happy-go- 
lucky procedure that would certainly not answer in 
private affairs. Nor have the seers in the Press been 
much more fortunate. The warnings founded on 
experience of men like Mr. Selous have been scornfully 
brushed on one side, while the wild ravings of Mr. 
Kipling and the lesser lights, who have all his brutality 
without the touch of genius that redeems it, are 
accepted as advisers on the future of a country with 
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which they have only the full-fed traveller’s acquaintance. 
What this leads to is seen, when a grave instructor of 
mankind like the Specialor, with all its reputation behind 
it, cites the example of Burmah as the one to be followed 
in the present crisis, and invites us to treat the popula- 
tion of the two Republics in the same fashion as 
Theebaw’s dacoits, taking it for granted that one of the 
most stubborn and dogged of European races is of the 
same moral fibre as a Burman! This kind of thing 
makes one almost hopeless. Yet so convinced do I feel 
that one of the first elements in the success of any 
future settlement of South Africa on British lines is some 
approach to an understanding of the elements with 
which we have to deal, that I will try to give the non- 
official view of one who has had nearly forty years’ 
experience in South Africa, painting the Dutch as 
Cromwell, who so much resembled them, wished to be 
painted, “ with all their warts,” but, at any rate, with a 
sincere sympathy for a gallant and unfortunate race. 

It was in 1867, in the time of the Reform agitation, 
that Punch had a cartoon which depicted the ideal view, 
at that time, of the British workman according to 
different political prophets—Mr. John Bright, Mr. J. S. 
Mill, Mr. Horsman and Mr. Lowe—as an angel, as a 
student, as a beery toper, and as seated on the sign-post 
of the Old Crown, sawing it asunder to ensure his own 
fall. The artist might easily construct a companion 
picture of the ideal Boer—as a sort of Legree, as an ideal 
soldier, as a peaceful idyllic agriculturist, or as a 
dangerous secret conspirator. All would be ludicrously 
unlike. If you want to know what a Boer really is, get 
into the country out of the influence of London; go 
and talk to the first tenant farmer, and there, allow- 
ing for the presence of the squire and the parson 
and the absence of the black man, you will have the 
Boer—the same dogged tenacity, the same narrow, yet, 
on the whole, wholesome view of life, the same good 
conceit of himself, and, above all, the same rooted dis- 
trust of the townsman, with his glib theory and his lack 
of experience. There you have the Boer, the man 
whom, by some irony of fate, it is the mission 
of Lord Salisbury to tread down and _ destroy, 
in order to enthrone the cosmopolitan capitalist 
in his place. The South African Dutch are not all 
Boers. That is one of the many mistakes into which 
English public opinion has been guided. It finds 
expression in such phrases as the “ semi-barbarism ” or 
the “ semi-civilisation of the Dutch” that constantly 
crop up, and than which nothing could be more absurdly 
beside the mark. 

Roughly speaking, the Dutch constitute three-fifths 
of the European population of South Africa. There are 
Dutch Judges, Dutch magistrates, Dutch lawyers, capi- 
talists, business men, and so forth, but in the main they 
are country folk with a perfect genius for pioneering, 
and an inherited facility for working with the native 
servants that it takes several generations for English- 
men to acquire. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Englishmen will do more with the land in South Africa 
than Dutchmen, because they are Englishmen. _ It 
depends entirely on other qualities than those of race. 
Fitty years ago a considerable number of young 
Englishmen of tamily and fortune tried their hands at 
farming in the south-western districts, but they have 
almost all had to make way for the Boer—a fact that is 
not undeserving the study of those who are full of 
schemes for settling down our town-bred “ yeomen ” on 
South African soil, 

There are successful and enterprising Dutch farmers 
as well as English ones, but the preponderance of the 
former is very great. While writing I have before me 
the newspaper containing a record of the wills of two 
Dutch farmers in the same Karoo district, one of which 
ic twenty and the other thirty thousand pounds sterling 
in value—prosperous yeomen these ; whether one calls 
them enterprising or not! It is a noteworthy fact that 
nearly all the wheat, and practically all the tobacco and 
wine that is produced in South Africa are grown by 


Dutchmen, though for a hundred years the competition 
has been entirely open to men of every race. 

It isa great mistake to suppose, because English 
is not their mother tongue, that the Dutch yeomen 
in any way, except perhaps in their philo-progenitive 
qualities, resemble the French Canadian habilans. It 
is a misfortune that all visitors who write books on 
South Africa scamper along the railway lines, and see 
the country and its people through the medium of the 
generous hospitality of the great corporation of De 
Beers. The homesteads and the country towns of the 
true South African people lie off the beaten tracks of the 
tourist. Yet the destinies of South Africa are shaped by 
politicians and newspaper writers who neither know 
nor care for anything beyond the seaports and the 
mines. 

The Orange Free State was the best example of the 
work of the Dutch in South Africa. Thirty years ayo 
the greater part of this territory was practically a desert, 
waterless and apparently unfit for habitation. There was 
not a mile of raiiway or of telegraph in the whole State. 
Little by little the Boer pushed his settlement into the 
wilderness, building his rough house, making a dam and 
depasturing his sheep, living the while frugally and 
roughly, in a way that no home-bred Englishman would 
dream of doing. He grew rich in the process, and the 
value of the land increased literally_a hundredfold. 
While he was struggling along, the Cape Colony imposed 
its own tariff, collected the dues, and spent them on its 
own objects; not till 1883 did they grudgingly consent 
to give a rebate to the inland consumer, and it was not 
till 1889 that, by means of a Customs Union, thie 
Free State Government obtained a share of thie 
dues collected from its own citizens. Meanwhile, 
under the prudent rule of John Brand, followed 
by that of Mr. Reitz, Secretary to the Government 
ot the South African Republic at the beginning 
of the war, an admirable system of national education 
was provided, while the telegraph was pushed into 
every corner of the State, bridges and roads were 
attended to, and a thoroughly peaceful, orderly and 
liberal form of government was maintained. - So little 
was this on anti-English lines that it used to be said 
with some degree of justice that you would hear less 
Dutch in Bloemfontein than you would hear in the 
Paarl at the very door of Capetown. It was the ambi- 
tion of the leading men of the State to send their sons 
to England for their education, in order to fit them 
for the exercise of their professions in South Africa. 
In every sense of the word the Orange Free State was 
a model community, a South African Switzerland, with 
the same power of creating an undying attachment 
among her citizens. Nor were the material results less 
happy. Alone among South African communities, thie 
Orange Free State not only grew enough agricultural 
produce for its own use, but it had an exportable 
balance of more than a million sterling. In 1897 the 
value of the exports was £1,794,242, and of imports 
£1,231,719. All of the exports, except £400,000 worth 
of diamonds, consisted of the products of the soil. To 
estimate what the work of the Dutchman has been, it 
must be recollected that in 1854 this country was thrown 
off by Great Britain because it was reported by our 
own Commissioner to be a howling wilderness. 

Putting aside their semi-barbarism and their lack 
of enterprise, which are the charges always made by 
townsmen against agriculturists, the two gravest charges 
made against the Dutch in South Africa are their hars!) 
treatment of the native races and their strong anti- 
British prejudice. Of course two wrongs do not make 
a right, otherwise it would be sufficient to reply that « 
Dutchman treats a native precisely in the same way :s 
an Englishman of the same position and the same 
occupation treats him, neither better nor worse. With 
our American and Australian record behind us, it always 
seems the very height of hypocrisy for us to denounce 
the Dutch, as Dutch,:in this respect. No book like 
Finch Hatton’s Advance Australia could be written 
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about South Africa. There has been plenty of brutality 
here, but no poisoned damper. Nor could the worst 
doings of the Transvaal in its worst days equal the 
dreary record of a century of American dealing with 
the Indians, to say nothing of the negro. Unfortunately 
no European race can afford in this respect to take out 
the mote from their brother’s eye ; but it is felt by the 
Dutch as a special injustice that they should be selected 
as the scapegoat for a common crime. 

The pioneer and the landowner have very different 
ways of looking at the native question from the 
missionary or the shopkeeper, and in South Africa 
the two first classes happen to be Dutch and the two 
latter English. On the whole I think the verdict would 
be that under similar conditions the Englishman is a 
harder and more exacting master than the Dutchman. 
Certainly there are numerous cases where native servants 
stick to a Dutch farmer though he gives lower wages 
than his English neighbour. He is for one thing more 
easy-going, more slipshod some would call it, and the 
native likes that. He no more looks on a native asa 
possible equal and rival than he does upon his horse, 
while an Englishman, particularly a new hand, always 
has an uncomfortable remainder of the man and brother 
theory about him, which he finds it hard to square with 
his daily practice. It is only fair, however, to say that 
recent events have made the Dutchman far more tolerant 
and liberal on native questions than of yore. 

A fellow feeling es us wondrous kind, and the 
Dutchman and the native both have, or think they have, 
a common enemy in the capitalist. 

There is nothing indeed sentimental about Dutch 
methods of native treatment, but they at any rate are 
far removed from the cynical blackguardism of Johannes- 
berg in this respect, where one syndicate of capitalists 
was making a huge profit out of the illicit liquor traffic 
with natives, in defiance of the law, and others adopted 
still viler methods of debauching the native regardless of 
the horrible danger to white women. It may safely be 
said that such a performance as “ Wild South Africa,” 
which created such a lamentable scandal in London, 
with its inevitable results, would never have entered 
the mind of a Dutch syndicate of noblemen and gentle- 
men—they are too unprogressive for such flights. 

There remains the capital charge of anti-English 
feeling—which finds its expression in the great pan- 
Afrikander conspiracy to drive all Englishmen out of 
South Africa. 

It is unnecessary to say that despite a very rigid 
scrutiny of public documents and private correspondence 
no proof has been adduced beyond the excited utter- 
ances of a few irresponsible enthusiasts, which might 
be matched in any self-governing British colony. About 
the same time that Mr. Reitz was pressing Sir George 
Grey to undertake the Presidency of the Orange Free 
State Mr. Rhodes was adjuring the Cape Parliament to 
beware of the Imperial factor. It is the Rev. S. J. Du 
Toit, who for years was the bitter and malicious foe of 
everything English, who now poses as one of the most 
prominent of the band of “loyal” Dutchmen upon 
whom Sir Alfred Milner congratulates the Empire ; 
while Mr. Hofmeyr, who steadily opposed and defeated 
him in such notions, is viewed with suspicion and 
distrust by those who in times past have not hesitated to 
avail themselves of his loyal and patriotic services. 

The list might be indefinitely multiplied ; but 
perhaps the most practical light thrown on this alleged 
desire to get rid of everything British is to be found in 
the vote passed by the Volksraads of the two Republics 
aiter the Jameson Raid, urging the British Government 
to take over the territory of the Chartered Company 
and to substitute the direct rule of Great Britain for 
that of the joint-stock company—a step that would have 
certainly not lessened the hold of the Empire on South 
Africa. It is true that a similar motion was defeated in 
the Cape House of Assembly, largely by the influence 
of the adherents of Mr. Rhodes, and the chief argument 
used on his behalf on that occasion by the “ Loyalists” 


was the danger of intrusting the management of the 
natives to Imperial control. 

Socially and politically the British influence had 
been increasing in a marked degree ever since the retro- 
cession of 1881. More people spoke English, and more 
people, particularly young people, got to disuse their 
mother tongue. The culture of the country—and, 
though it would be affectation to describe this as very 
widespread, still the importation of books compares 
favourably with the statistics of other colonies—was 
almost exclusively English, to the despair of the sturdy 
patriots of the vieille roche. An increasing number of 
students found their way to the English Universities, to 
the Inns of Court, and to the medical schools of Great 
Britain, and this not only from the Cape Colony, but 
from the two Republics. It had become indeed the 
ambition of a Dutchman of any wealth or position to 
send his son to England for a finish. Two instances 
occur to me—Mr, Smuts, the Attorney-General of the 
Transvaal, was a distinguished graduate of Cambridge, 
and the son of a sturdy Dutch yeoman ; while the son of 
Mr. Fischer, the well-known Free State statesman, is at 
present at the same University. The influence of inter- 
marriage flowed in the same direction, and any one with 
the most superficial knowledge of South Africa will 
testify to the numbers of families in which the Dutch 
and English races are united through the parents. I 
question whether the same thing can be said of Canada. 
The whole trend of civilization and progress in 
South Africa down to a year ago was in the 
British direction, and the efforts of Mr. Kruger 
and his diminishing number of enthusiasts were power- 
less to stop it. It was not much use for a Volksraad 
member to preach extreme Dutch doctrine, while at 
home he engaged an English governess for his girls 
and sent his boys to an English or Scotch University. 
Time was on our side, and nothing but the insane folly 
of those who thought they could drive a Dutchman 
could have prevented the nationality and civilization 
of South Africa from being British in all essentials 
under whatever form of government it might have 
existed. To have doubted this was to throw a slur on 
our country, and was in itself a confession of weakness. 
This is, indeed, the great result of our diplomacy and 
of the hostilities that have been the outcome of that 
diplomacy. They have put the clock back for a genera- 
tion, and it is no obscure danger that they may 
prove to have diverted the trend of South African 
culture, which was down to 1899 overwhelmingly 
British, into some other Teutonic channel. This will 
assuredly be the case as long as we persist in 
refusing to recognise the great underlying fact that 
the Dutch are cast in the same mould as ourselves, and 
are, indeed, more akin to the English than any other 
people, the Americans included. They have the defects 
as well as the virtues of our own qualities. A people, like 
ourselves, to be admired and respected rather than 
beloved—dogged, tenacious, with a strong sense of 
justice and an overwhelming passion for freedom and 
for self-government; at the same time, in many respects 
narrow and prejudiced, ill to drive and not to be held 
with bit or bridle. The work they have done in South 
Africa has been little understood or appreciated, and 
for their failures and shortcomings no allowance has been 
made. 

They succeeded to admiration in the Orange Free 
State in evolving from the wilderness an almost ideal 
community. They failed in the well-nigh impossible 
task of assimilating the large cosmopolitan community 
of Johannesberg, and in justice it must be added that 
their failure was largely due to that exclusiveness which 
is almost a tradition of the policy of their forefathers 
in Holland—perhaps the one quality which in their 
long and splendid history has marked them off from 
their English cousins. But a race so virile, that has 
shown such great qualities of endurance, of self- 
sacrifice, and of lofty patriotism is surely worth some- 
thing more than the scorn and contumely that is dealt 
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out to them by the meaner sort of Englishmen. Treat 
the Dutch precisely as if they were an English com- 
munity and success may even yet be plucked from an 
almost impossible position. Try and dragoon them, as 
no English community would ever~ consent to be 
dragooned, and failure is certain and inevitable. 

The edifice of our rule whose foundations are laid 
on the shifting sands of local prejudices and artificial 
race distinctions is foredoomed to failure, and great will 
be the fall thereof. 


SoutH AFRICAN. 





RUSKIN THE DRAUGHTSMAN. 


F it is occasionally a dangerous thing to judge a 
| man by his works, it is far more illusory to look at 
what a man has drawn or painted in the light of what 
he has written. And yet in the interesting exhibition 
of the late John Ruskin’s sketches, at present on view at 
the Old Water Colour Society’s gallery, the latter danger 
is peculiarly difficult to avoid, so strongly do these 
sketches recall the spirit that breathed in Modern 
Painters, the Slones of Venice, the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
lecture and other Ruskinian art literature. Not only are 
we confronted with palpable and declared illustrations 
to these works, but the many other drawings, ostensibly 
isolated and widely differential as they may be, appear 
to possess a common purpose in beating time, as it 
were, to the different notable periods and incidents 
of Ruskin’s art life. Really, one would scarcely 
require to have read or been told that Ruskin 
adored Turner: the evidence is here, unmistakable 
and irrefutable; in monotone, at least, the Master, 
where he will, is Turner himself. Admiration of 
Tintoret and Botticelli, of Prout, of Harding, of most of 
whom he wrote, is similarly betrayed. Ruskin is one 
and sometimes two of them in an 8 by 6 canvas, a very 
chameleon in other people’s variety—himself by neces- 
sity the most various as well as the epitome of them all. 
Thus the difficulty of ignoring that inseparability which 
exists between his literary and artistic expression is 
easily perceived. His art, indeed, is synonymous with 
his doctrine to such an extent that independent analysis 
of the former seems scarcely worth while. 

However, some sort of analysis of these sketches 
must be undertaken, if only for the sake of doing justice 
to a phase of pictorial art in which, so far as his own 
executive powers are concerned, he was strongest— 
that is to say, his draughtsmanship. First of all, let the 
work be divided into a purely geological and an artistic 
section. The strength shows itself in both, but for the 
moment the first may be placed in the background 
as something too nearly akin to map-making. The 
latter, architectural in the main, includes a colourful, 
semi-impressionistic fringe, the chief lessons of which 
are an occasional pettishness of restraint and a perpetual 
struggle between the sense of form and the disadvan- 
tageous hardness of outline. Ruskin’s imagination had 
to be tuned to its highest pitch before he would attempt 
to interpret Nature by means of colour alone; the 
“tinted drawing” element nearly always obtruded 
itself. At the same time there are a few sketches here, 
such as the small “On the Reuss below Lucerne,” the 
breadth and delicate beauty of which almost suffice to 
make one forego previous conclusions and forgive a 
transgression like the introduction of a slender black 
outline round a foliage mass, as being a necessary salve 
to the painter’s conscience. As for the “ Rialto,” it is 
the most attractive colour-work in the entire exhibition, 
a pearly Venetian scene with all the detail of a Canaletto 
aud none of the terrible hardness. Buildings grand in 
stature, beautiful in white and tender green, lateen-sailed 
boats clustering at their base, daylight sky and shimmer- 


ing water—such are the parts of this dainty inspiration, 
One almost grieves that the thing exists because it makes 
more hideous by contrast the monotonously murky 
Italian landscapes and crudely solid clouds of sunset or 
sunrise which we find in its neighbourhood. One is 
almost irritated that the bewildering unevenness of the 
man laughs at us from these water-colour drawings as 
it does from the pages of his books. There is more 
obviousness, and so greater tangibility, in the purely 
architectural work. Herein we see the draughtsman at 
his best. Many of these drawings are on tinted paper, 
for which Ruskin appears to have had a particular 
fondness—probably becausea grey or a grey-green ground 
gave him a chance for richer expression of light and 
shade than mere black and white could afford. The 
eftect of the majority is boldly and brilliantly heightened 
by the use of Chinese white, and in some cases by 
yellow body colour after the manner of David Roberts ; 
the actual drawing being exceedingly daring, as one 
might expect from an enthusiastic student of perspec- 
tive. Rome, Verona, Abbeville and Lichfield have all 
furnished their quota of subjects, but the place to 
which one instinctively turns for the best and finest 
renderings is Venice and St. Mark’s. The “ Venice ” 
(No. 75) has the delicacy of a silver-point drawing, is 
faultlessly accurate, and the view mistily merging itself 
in ghost-like whiteness half-way down the picture 
irresistibly brings Turner once more to mind. Then, 
for courageous definition, we have a corner of the Ducal 
Palace (No. 229), with its fine suggestion of immensity. 
The studies of St. Mark’s Cathedral, one of Ruskin’s 
earliest and most lasting loves, fragmentary as they are, 
touch once more the realm of colour, for here are 
coloured marble pillars that are really marble, here are 
browns and purples, madders and ethereal blues, a 
whole Byzantine treasury wonderfully intermingled and 
arranged, After these one need not look at copies from 
pieces of the Primitives. 

Ruskin’s draughtsmanship, with or without colour, 
sheds no new light on Ruskin. It shows us no more of 
the man than does one of his books on painting, archi- 
tecture, economics or anything else—nay, not so much, 
for what he has done with paper, pencil and pigment is 
proportionately inconsiderable. His art writings form, 
at any rate, an interesting chapter of his biography, but 
his art is merely a line or, at most, a note in the 
appendix ; it is just an interesting atom of the character, 
and at that we must leave it. Splendidly versatile, con- 
sistently inconsistent in aim and method, a man who 
could conceive colour and yet was not a colourist, an 
artist whose art, delicate, painstaking and even subtle as 
it often was, yet was one long contradiction, he must 
remain in this as in other things the enigma that it were 
almost pain to try and solve. 


F. J. M. 





THE NEED FOR BANKING REFORM. 


NE of the misfortunes of the writer on banking is 

the difficulty of treating the subject apart from 
particular theories of economics in general. The main 
theory of trade is first of all complicated by the theory 
of money, and this in turn by the theory of credit, which 
is at once more important in the present day and less 
easy to understand than that of metallic money, Since 
the day when Adam Smith made his masterly analysis of 
the functions of banks as they were then understood, we 
have seen changes in banking such as neither the 
economists nor the business men of the eighteenth 
century could have anticipated. Smith's demonstration 
of the utility of banks, and the economic dangers that 
beset them, turned entirely on the question of note-issues. 
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It was by substituting paper for gold that the “ judicious 
operations of banking” were able “to increase very 
considerably the annual produce ” of the country’s land 
and labour. In all later discussion of the subject the 
question of note-issues played the principal part. 
Ricardo, Lauderdale, and McCulloch—the professional 
economists—were at one with the practical business 
men of the times in placing this in the forefront of 
banking theory. The suspension of Bank of England 
cash payments at the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century necessarily put out of sight any 
theory save that of note-issues. And so it came about 
that when Peel took the banking question in hand in the 
years that preceded 1844, it was the problem of notes 
and their safety that engrossed almost all his attention. 
Neither Peel nor the economists of that day appreciated 
the changes that were quietly creeping into banking 
practice ; and the result is that the legislation of 1844 
fastened only upon what is, after all, a minor feature of 
modern banking. Now, at the end of the century, 
banking needs once more to be discussed in relation to 
our general theory of economics. 

This constitutes a difficulty, inasmuch as there is so 
little agreement as to certain fundamental points con- 
nected with production and consumption and as to the 
theory of credit asa whole. Apart from Mr. Macleod, 
no English economist has seriously tried to bring the 
theory and the practice of banking into line with modern 
economics ; and even Mr. Macleod, some of us think, 
might have made the rapprochement a little closer. What 
we want is an agreement as to what the banking function 
really is—its true relation to commerce as a whole. 
Without committing oneself to any disputable theory of 
economics, it is easy to see that, as at present constituted 
and worked, our banks do not do half as much as they 
might for the general good of the country. On the one 
hand, we oscillate between over-trading and depression, 
between undue expansion of credit and undue restric- 
tion of it; on the other hand, our normal practice is to 
place credit at the disposal of those who make abso- 
lutely no good social use of it—who use it simply for 
Stock Exchange and other gambling—while we deny 
it to the honest worker if he happens to be poor as 
well. 

Time was when no one would have questioned the 
dictum that money saved and “put into the bank ” all 
went to “ help trade,” as the vague expression ran, It 
would probably astonish some of the orthodox econo- 
mists if they could see the operations of a large bank 
for a year or so from the inside. They would see that 
a bank is too often as much a social danger as a social 
benefit—that thousands and tens of thousands of its 
funds are employed simply to help a few customers to 
enrich themselves. The thing, of course, is quite justi- 
fable from the banking point of view, but is it justifiable 
irom the point of view of society? Banks, of course, 
would sooner lend £10,000 to a mere Stock Exchange 
speculator on marketable stock, with a good margin, 
than lend £100 to a small trader on the contents of his 
shop, because the security is easily realisable—“ liquid ” 
is the banking term—in the one case and not in the 
other, And, so long as banks are run simply for the benefit 
of the shareholders, this kind of thing cannot be altered. 
But is it good for the community that its funds or its 
credit should be put to such purposes as this? The 
irony of the situation is that though the small shop- 
keeper has the greatest difficulty in getting an advance 
without liquid security, his own balance at the bank, 
when he has one, constitutes, along with those of a 
hundred like him, a fund out of which the gambler, the 
non-worker, can be supplied with advances for his 
speculations. Further, in every large commercial centre 
there are certain firms that get too large a proportion of 
accommodation from their bankers. Any one who has 
seen the practical working of a bank knows how this 
comes about. The firm is allowed too great latitude for 
a number of years, because the account is a large one, 
the turnover great, the commissions and interest heavy. 


Then the firm is found to be rather beyond its depth. 
But it is impossible to pull it up at once because that 
means ruin for the firm and its connections, and a heavy 
loss for the bank ; and so the account has to be care- 
fully nursed for a number of years. It hangs like a 
weight round the neck of the bank. It entails infinite 
watchfulness and anxiety, and the practically permanent 
locking up of a large amount of the bank’s funds. All 
the while innumerable small and honest traders, con- 
tent to do a quiet and legitimate business, find reasonable 
accommodation denied to them. 

One further point may be briefly touched upon. 
Few people who lodge articles or securities with their 
banker for safe custody, or for the cutting-off and 
collection of coupons, &c., realise how much of the 
bank’s time and money goes towards this unprofitable 
work, The evil—for such it is—is increasing every 
year. It simply means that banks have to do an enor- 
mous amount of gratuitous labour in order to save the 
wealthy classes the expense of keeping a secretary, or 
paying a practical and trustworthy man to look after 
their affairs. Banks are gradually being led into doing 
a score of things that are really a nuisance and an 
expense to them, merely because they dare not refuse 
to do them ; and it is mostly the idle rich who profit by 
it. The funds that should be devoted to aiding the 
commerce of the country are dissipated in the mainten- 
ance of a certain number of clerks to do work of this 
kind. It should be insisted on that a bank is first and 
foremost a shop for the purchase and sale of credit ; 
and everything should be subordinated to making this 
credit of the greatest possible usefulness to the com- 
munity as a whole. What are urgently needed are 
reforms tending to (1) make it practicable for a bank to 
lend to the small as well as the big men ; (2) diminish 
the necessity to lend to the mere gambler simply because 
the security he offers is liquid ; (3) enable a bank to 
lend on securities not so immediately realisable as those 
they now insist on ; (4) devote as much as possible of the 
bank’s fundsto commerceand less to performing gratuitous 
services for the wealthy. It would take some time to 
carry out all these reforms, which would involve, indeed, 
a total reconstruction, at certain points, of our financial 
edifice, and the practical socialisation of the lending of 
credit—which is hardly feasible just yet. But in any 
case a beginning might be made, all the more easily as 
some of the reforms might be achieved without any 
wrangling about fundamental economic notions. What 
is quite certain is that our banking practice has gradually 
fallen far behind our best economic theory. No one can 
now say for English banks that they are as serviceable 
to the best needs of the country’s commerce as they were 
in the days of Adam Smith. Likeso many other English 
institutions, the English banking system has come to be 
highly beneficial to the rich—idle ur industrious—and of 
very little benefit to the poor and humble. This being 
so, it is somewhat odd that the English working classes 
have not seriously aimed at a system of co-operative 
banking, as has been done in France, Germany and Italy. 
Ido not for a moment contend that the construction 
and administration of such banks would be a simple 
matter, or that they would be able to lend to their clients 
as cheaply as the present banks can lend to theirs. But 
the fact that the working classes can be benetited in some 
degree by co-operative credit associations has been 
abundantly proved by the experience of other countries. 
The honest worker would at all events be able 
to get some assistance when he needed it. At present 
he does everything for the rich in the way of 
banking, while the rich do nothing for him. Every 
large bank has thousands of humble customers, each 
with, say, a score or two of pounds at credit, on which 
no interest is as a rule allowed. These small sums 
amount in the aggregate to a very large sum ; but not 
£50 of it will be lent by the banks to the class from 
which they derived it. It will go to provide accom- 
modation to the social ranks above this class, or to 
paying the wages of clerks to perform gratuitous 
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services for the idle rich. Surely the difficulties in the 
way of establishing and maintaining co-operative 
credit associations are not greater than the benefits the 
working classes would derive from them? And surely 
it is desirable to have the honest and unspeculative 
toiler placed beyond the reach of the dangers that now 
beset him, owing to all English credit centring in the 
Bank of England, and being liable to the most awful 
convulsions through the greed of gamblers of whose 
very existence the lowly worker is unconscious ? 


A DRENTHE VILLAGE, 


HE Drenthe province of the Netherlands yields 
surprisingly fascinating pictorial effects in mid- 
winter, when frost rules in the land, It is a province 
apart from the rest, alike in its poverty, its russet heaths, 
its prehistoric monuments and its absence of windmills. 
That the people are not such furious devotees of soap 
and water and the hateful mop as their brethren else- 
where in Holland may of course in a measure be ascribed 
to their poverty. They have in fact to work hard to 
live. Wages are very low with them. Further, among 
a population shed but sparsely over these bleak and 
boggy wastes, there is none of that competition of natti- 
ness which seems to exist in North Holland, where one 
is prone to believe the housewife on a visit to a neigh- 
bour notes first of all where a speck of dust may be dis- 
cerned and interests herself only secondarily in her 
friend’s health and larger circumstances. You may in 
Drenthe enter a cottage with dirty boots and no parti- 
cular apology. That really is no slight thing, for in 
thousands of Dutch houses such shameless audacity 
would bring upon you a glance indicative either 
of a desire to slay you on the spot, or of such physical 
shock to the lady of the house as may, for anght you 
can tell, be provocative of syncope in two or three 
minutes. 
In summer, conceivably, it is a shadeless furnace of 
a land. Its deficiency in towns and hamlets with inns 
for the discreet quenching of an inevitable thirst would 
then be felt quite seriously. Then, too, one cannot 
imagine it aught but hideous. Winter, however, tells a 
different tale. To see the gorgeous January sun rise (full 
late, thank Heaven !) from the rich purple of its bound- 
less and treeless moorlands, and gradually disperse the 
mists of amber which share with the imperial purple 
the privilege of garbing the poor province in the cold 
season is to see a pageant indeed. The ice of the canals 
takes opaline tints—fire red, pea green, pale blue, and 
clear grey. The very reeds to the canal borders are 
thin swaying rods of gold. Thus it is in the nipping 
lierceness of early morning. Nor, as the day developes, 
does the loveliness pass all too quickly from it, 
like the dawn glamour in other parts. The purple 
haze gives place to a soft violet glow which stays 
upon the bleak horizon more or less emphatically while 
the sun makes its short winter-day’s journey, and 
deepens back to warm purple again with the all-too-rapid 
approach of evening. So it is without snow. But.when 
the moors are white everywhere—when the stunted 
shrubs by the cottages are tricked out with hoar frost, 
and the only strong colours in the landscape are the red 
cheeks of the women and children on the canals (the 
latter swollen with bright blue comforters) — then 
Drenthe’s dignity of uniqueness seems complete. Of 
course it is all mere illusion. But there is so little need 
to break the spell that from sunrise to sunset you may 
skate freely, with the conviction that you are in a 
weuderland which is not the less a wonderland though 
its charms are as simple as they are radiant. Appetite 
apart, it is not at all essential to stop at the rather 
degraded hovels which stand in stages by the canal side 


and bear the word “ Vergunning”’ (licensed) over their 
doorways. In meagre Drenthe that exciting symbol 
means nothing but gin, of which you may purchase an 
unromantic sufficiency for one penny. The average 
Drenthe grunt of greeting when you ask for the gin has 
even more of bathos in it than the fluid itself, after tha 
pale fairyland outside. 

Such is the general character of Drenthe in winter. 
The contrast to this transfigured nudity is all the keener 
when you come to a hamlet like Vries-Zuidlaren, with 
its hollyberry red roofs and its trim regular blocks of 
pine plantations. Carved out of a soil which lacks only 
granite boulders to be as unkind as that of Donegal, these 
bright little settlements do infinite credit to the Dutch- 
man. One sees in them the painstaking patience which 
is so antithetically different to the iabour-shirking 
patience of certain other nations. You would almost 
expect in such a place to discover a few ostentatious, if 
ugly, indications of the rude life which so lately pre- 
ceded the comfort in evidence, just as the navvy leaves 
unremoved columns of earth to show the extent of the 
work he has done. But even the Drenthe Dutchman, 
with an ideal in prospect, would despise himself if he 
did not do the very best possible with the materials at 
command. The glorious obstinacy of his nation is his 
birthright also. He cares nothing for such admiration 
as the astonished stranger may tender him in acknow- 
ledgment of his sublime industry. | What he does he 
does only in the strength of an enviable instinct. <A 
complacent Briton of the very common kind, after his 
travels in Holland in 1786, came to this comfortable 
conclusion: “It were a loss of time to think of setting 
a Dutchman right; once wrong he will ever remain so.” 
It may be so; it may also be that there is a people to be 
found of whom the same might net thus glibly be said. 
But the Dutchman scores over the majority in his remark- 
able knack (to call it nothing nobler) of slarting aright, 
both in aspirations and achievements. His history as a 
nation as well as his landscapes bear witness to him. 
His personality is not a showy one ; nor is his country. 
Both may be said to have reaped their fairest laurels in 
struggles against oppression. It was never the Dutch- 
man’s mectier to attack others for the mere abstract glory 
of an enterprise, even as he has certainly not spent his 
millions in building barriers against the North Sea and 
in draining inland seas merely to polish his reputation 
and to put picturesque trimmings and flounces to his 
native land, 

We were urged to these rather obvious inferences 
during peaceful meditation over a cigarette in the warm 
inn of Vries-Zuidlaren, after an instructive hour or two 
in the company of his respectability the burgomaster. 
Even as it is we area little astray as touching Vries 
itself. This hamlet is not of mushroom growth, like 
certain others amid the Drenthe moors. But the others 
are decently modelled on it, and so the assumption 
may be excused. The massive old barn of a church, 
with its feudal keep of a tower and twelfth-century 
porch, gives Vries a patent of antiquity of which it might 
boast if such poor conceit were not made completely 
impossible, or at least ridiculous, by the “ hunnebed,” a 
gunshot or so from the eastern end of the village. 
Ingenious persons have ascribed this particular 
“ hunnebed” and the half hundred others in Drenthe to 
an epoch about three thousand years before Christ. 
They may be right, or they may be only some three 
thousand five hundred years beyond the mark in their 
conjectures. The fact remains that this “ antiquity of all 
antiquities,” as it has been called, belongs to an age 
when Christian churches were not commonplace scenic 
features. 

His respectability the burgomaster deeply revered 
the local “hunnebed.” It was under his special, if 
rather tardy, guidance that we had the honour oi 
examining it. Mere husk though it proved to be 
viewed in connection with its spacious surroundings 
and the calm blue wintry sky overhead, it made a strong 
mark on the imagination. The eleven huge blocks ot 
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red granite, arranged in the most elementary manner to 
form a burial-chamber above ground, have little more 
than this to tell us directly. Whence came the unwieldy 
masses of granite, and what were the persons for whom 
such extraordinary efforts at sepulture were made? 
How should we know at this time of day? The same 
questions are asked about the “ talayots”’ of Minorca 
and the “ nuraghe” of Sardinia, and the answers are just 
as satisfying. Farther south, at Assen, Drenthe’s modest 
capital, they show pleasant pictures of mighty men, 
clothed in nothing but skins, straining at huge rocks 
with ropes and tree trunks, in laborious erection of one 
of the “ hunnebedden,” while a bearded chieftain, spear 
in hand, stands controlling them like a clerk of works, 
Adam and Eve themselves have been portrayed for us 
ten thousand times with equal accuracy. A “hunnebed” 
is a “ bed of death,” and the human dignitary tor whom 
it was made lived long before the time of newspapers 
and obituary notices. It were futile to say more 
though books and pamphlets have been written on the 
subject, and no year passes in Drenthe without a more 
or less learned dissertation before a spectacled and sapient 
audience well able to beget its own guesses in matters so 
blankly prehistoric. Even the burgomaster puckered his 
practical brows about the stones. The inn cat was much 
wiser. It sat on the “ vuur stoof,” a low wooden per- 
forated stool with sides to it and hot charcoal embers 
inside, and merely washed its face in luxurious ease. 
We may term the “ hunnebedden ” “ tumuli paganorum”’ 
and have done with them, remembering that there were 
enough pagans in these parts a thousand years ago for 
the Frankish Kings to issue explicit commands that the 
bodies of Saxon Christians should not be interred in 
pagan cemeteries. As for the trivial finds of stone and 
bronze in the vicinity of the “ hunnebedden,” and now 
to be seen especially in the Assen museum, they 
cannot with full faith be ascribed to the time of the 
construction of the stone chambers themselves. Our 
forefathers were not averse to using over again the 
tombs of their forefathers, as well as the trinkets of gold 
and domestic implements of which they were the happy 
inheritors. 

It will not, we hope, be considered indecorous to 
confess that the Vries burgomaster interested us more 
even than about the “hunnebedden” by something he 
said on the congenial and very familiar topic of gin. 
He declared that this is often locally mentioned as “ the 
Englishman,” or “the gentleman.” Not at all in con- 
tempt of us, be it understood; for if, after filling your 
glass with the stuff, you drink to your friend “an English 
future!” you are supposed to be wishing him all the 
happiness he could get out of Pandora’s or any other 
box. For our part we gave the good functionary this 
same inexpensive wish at the door of his own pretty 
villa, unaccompanied by any beverage. There was a 
sort of doll’s-house model of the villa in the garden in 
front, extremely suitable for the residence of a rabbit or 
two, and in just as excellent a state of repair as the 
burgomaster’s abode. But we had no time to enquire if 
this curious trifle might not also be the outcome of some 
vague pagan fancy or crystallised custom. 

In Drenthe, as in other lands of poor soil and much 
moorland, the pig is a highly esteemed and useful aid to 
human existence. He is by no means allowed to have 
the run of the house, but dead he transforms into ham, 
the fame of which reaches to Amsterdam in the west, 
and the borders of observant Germany in the east. 
There is no other indigenous luxury in the province. 
The people themselves may be said to be somewhat 
servile worshippers of substantial prosperity. A man 
who can afford to live in their midst with pomp and its 
dazzling circumstances appeals to them more intimately 
than the Queen herself, who is never likely to favour 
their barren wastes with much of her gracious pre- 
sence. In this matter one may record with a certain 
zest the origin of the very notable plantations on the 
estate of Count Heiden, at Zuidlaren, a few miles east 
of the hamlet of Vries-Zuidlaren.. These plantations 


‘are mellow. One would scarcely have it otherwise, con- 
sidering that it was local law (preserved feudal) for “ each 
newly-married peasant who became a father before the 
regular time—that is to say, whose wife increased the 
er ye in less than nine months after the nuptial 

nediction—to work for the Counts of Heiden for as 
long a time as they were in advance of the prescribed 
period,” In the interests of their material welfare, these 

Counts of Heiden were no doubt extremely indulgent in 
all other respects towards these their poor subjects_for 
their lapses from strict morality. 


C. E. 





THE AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT AND 
THE LAND QUESTION. 


By A PRACTICAL FARMER, 


II, 


The proportion of the relief given in the different 
districts occupied by A, B and C does not appear so 
great in the last table, owing to the fact that the farms 
near the town are so small. If, however, we calculate 
from the rate per acre, the relief given on three farms 
of 200 acres each would amount respectively to £5 5s., 
£27 1os., and £97 1s. 8d.—a very remarkable difference, 
and one which shows the weakness of the Act very 
clearly, not merely because of the difference in amount, 
but because of the fact that A, which is relieved to the 
extent of £5 5s., was rack-rented to the extent of £40 
per annum, while B and C, though receiving relief as 
agricultural subjects, are actually being held up and 
feued at ten times their agricultural value. Let us sce 
how the matter stands in each case. 

I gave up A because I was paying rent out of 
capital, and the relief which I received was £5 5s. for 
one year, The following year the farm was put in the 
market and was let for £160, or a reduction of 20 per 
cent., the new tenant getting repairs and new buildings 
at a cost of nearly £1,000 to the new proprietor. This 
actually means that the receipts from A fell from £200 
to £120 per annum. In such a case a relief of £5 5s. 
in rates would not be considered in the bargain, and 
how meagre is such a sum toa farmer who is paying 
40 per cent. too much in rent ! 

Before leaving A, I took the farm of B, where the 
rental is £5 per acre, and yet I would cheerfully pay 
more for it than again accept A at £150 rental. I can 
make B pay at its high rent because it is only two 
miles from the city, and because I can get a good 
market for my produce and buy manure at a cheap 
price. 

But, of course, in making my contract for B I was 
aware of the reduction in taxation of over 4 fo, and 
yet, owing to advantages I have referred to, | offered 
and now pay £20 a year in rent more than the former 
tenant, so that the actual increase of rent was 
£30 8s. 6d. 

But another difficulty arises which shows that my 
desire for the repeal of the tax is not self-interested. 
The misfortune I shall have to face if the tax is not 
renewed is that the landlord has already got advan- 
tage of the relief and will continue to get it for the 
sixteen remaining years of my lease, and my rent will 
indirectly increase next year by the amount of the 
increase in the rates. That is to say, that if the Bill 
is not renewed on March 31st, I shall lose about £10 
per annum for sixteen years to come—(or £160 and 
interest)—the full benefit of which will go to my land- 
lord, as the lease was entered upon when the rates 
were at their lowest. 

But, notwithstanding this, I have no desire for the 
renewal of an Act which creates such absurd anomalies 
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and helps the already rich landlord and does nothing 
for his poorer brother, and the agricultural distress oi 
which the latter is the creator or the victim. 

But we have still to consider the worst effects of 
this iniquitous dole. The comparison between A and B 
has been entirely based on their relative values as agri- 
cultural subjects, and I have not referred to C in that 
category because it has now ceased to be used for 
agricultural purposes. All three, however, have a feuing 
value, which in the case of A, 16 miles from the city, is 
comparatively trifling, and any landlord who bought it 
on the assumption that he would get £8 or less per 
acre during his lifetime would very probably die in hope. 
This is a case, therefore, where the subject receives no 
benetit from the presence of industry, where the rental 
is largely dependent on the landlord’s management of 
his estate, and where agricultural depression has caused 
a reduction in rent as high as 40 per cent., and yet the 
relief given amounts to a fifth part of that given on B 
and a nineteenth part of that given on C. The higher 
value of B and C is due to the presence of the people in 
the district, where, instead of depression, there is pro- 
sperity and increase of rent. 

But besides this higher agricultural value B and C 
each possess a present feuing value which in the case 
of A is almost nil. 

On B the landlord, who is to receive £10 8s. 6}d., 
has been compensated at the rate of £900 per acre for 
ten acres recently acquired by a railway company, and 
in addition to this compensation the presence of the 
railway has permitted him to feu his land at £35 and 
£40 per acre, or 25 per cent. more than he could get 
previously. ‘The land which he has let for agricultural 
purposes at 45 per acre is therefore being sold outright 
at £900 to £1,000, or feued at £40. 

In some instances, the feuar is holding up the land 
for a rise, and no local rates can therefore be charged 
upon it. 

The farm of C has been entirely feued at £55 per 
acre, without any expenditure on the part of the land- 
lord, who was relieved of gs. 8}d per acre during the 
time that he was holding up his land for feuing purposes. 
And yet we are to understand that the purpose of this 
Bill is to relieve agricultural distress ! 

The farmer receiving most benetit from industry is 
therefore receiving the largest share of the dole paid by 
industry ; and the gross iniquity of that dole is only 
conceived when we see that most encouragement is 
given to those who are holding up their land for monopoly 
teuing prices. It is this latter class who are getting the 
greatest benefit from the Act, and in these days, when 
an effort is being made to secure better housing for the 
poor, when unearned increment is recognised as a just 
subject for taxation, and when holding up of land has 
so many evil consequences, it is a public scandal that 
such landlords should be relieved of rates at the expense 
of those who are increasing their incomes daily by 
raising the value of their lands. 

Not only is the feuing landlord relieved of taxa- 
tion and encouraged to hold up his land by this Act, 
when he ought rather to be paying taxation on his total 
ground values, but, as I have shown, he is actually 
getting ten, and in some cases twenty times the amount 
of relief received by the purely agricultural landlord. 

Shall the day never come when the landowners 
themselves will see that this short-sighted policy of 
driving the people from the land is causing the yearly 
increasing importation into this country of such articles 
as butter, eggs, cheese, and bacon, all of which we 
could easily produce at home at the price we are paying 
for them abroad ; and that such importation is almost 
total loss to the wealth of the country? In 1898 our 
imports of these articles amounted to £43,425,990 in 
value and are annually increasing at the rate of nearly 
£2.000,000. The greatest part of this increase is repre- 
sented by butter, and yet the best quality of this article 
can be produced in this country at 50 per cent. less than 
the present retail price. But the fact is that the very 


people who are daily migrating to the city, most of them 
to become non-productive labourers, are the small 
farmers who manufacture dairy produce and keep large 
quantities of poultry and swine. Their places are being 
taken by large farmers, who convert the small holdings 
into sheep runs, and keep one shepherd and one cow 
for every twenty persons and eighty cows formerly 
supported by the land. Within a radius of three miles 
round the en of A I know of five farms on which 
there were over 100 cows five years ago and on which 
there are only two or three now. 

There are still a few Protectionists who argue that 
we should increase the production by taxing the importa- 
tion of agricultural produce, thereby aggravating the 
evil by making the consumer pay more. But it 1s not 
low prices nor high rates that are responsible for the 
deficiency of production, the responsibility lies with 
those who hinder the breaking up or division of the 
land, thereby providing rich brewers with great wastes 
for sport and yet denying the cottar or the crofter fair 
rents or good houses :— 

“No improvements,” says Mill, “operate more directly on 
the productiveness of labour than those in the tenure of 
farms, and in the laws relating to landed property. The 
breaking up of entails, the cheapening of the transfer ot 
property, and whatever promotes the natural tendency of land, 
in a system of freedom, to pass out of hands which can make 
little of it, into those that can make more ; the substitution of 
long leases for tenancies at will ; above all, the acquisition of a 
fixed interest in the soil by the cultivation of it. All these 
things are as real, and some of them as great improvements as 
the spinning jenny or the steam engine.” 

Yet while the spinning jenny and the steam engine 
have become huge motives of production, the landed 
interest is being ruined by fallacies of a bygone age, 
and the remnants of reactionary laws, that support many 
landlords in genteel poverty, in order that they may 
remain the privileged possessors of the soil. And rather 
than suffer the temporary inconvenience of reducing 
their rents, giving greater security and freedom of 
purchase, they bolster up this system with a Rating Bill 
which squanders the money made by industry, and gives 
relief to those who are already reaping the greatest 
rewards of production from ground values and feuing 
rents, pre 


HORAE SUBSECIVAE. 


HAT can be pleasanter than to see fire-new on 
\ the tables of Messrs. Hatchard and Mr. Bickers 
and the other venders of those somewhat doubtful 
articles of commerce new books, dear old friends, their 
insides as good as ever, however much their outsides 
may testify tp the prevailing taste of the hour ? 

Little books are now very much the mode. Mr. 
Dent, with great cunning, has insinuated his tiny 
volumes into households who have always been too 
ready to take in a literal sense the scholar’s diclum—a 
great book is a great evil. For nry part, I should be 
sorry to have no folios in my library, though I can respect 
an octavo, and fool away my time comfortably enough 
with a duodecimo. Lower than this I am not willingly 
prepared to go, unless, indeed, I be at my devotions, 
and even then I greatly prefer a big Prayer-book, such 
a one as you may timorously handle when occupying a 
stall in some lofty choir, to a podgy little thing apt to be 
stuffed out of all shape with extraneous, unlicensed and, 
indeed, illicit rhymed matter. But de gustibus, &c., and 
it was nothing but a “ good joy,” to quote Mazzini’s 
English, ex relatione Jane Welsh Carlyle, to find that the 
writings of Dr. John Brown, the Horae Subsecivae of 
one’s ‘boyhood, have lately been reprinted in three 
volumes by Adam and Charles Black—volumes dainty 
enough for Queen Mab’s library, if her Majesty has one, 
and yet printed in clear readable type. tf ‘the paper is 
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thin, I do not see how that can be helped in the circum- 
stances, _ : : 

The first good point about this particular Dr. John 
Brown is that he was not a Doctor of Laws, save ex 
gratia, or of Divinity though well read in those quarters, 
but of Medicine. We have far too few books by 
Doctors of Medicine. No doubt one of the four 
Evangelists was a physician, but the proportion has not 
been preserved. 

Rabelais, it is true, was a Doctor of Medicine as 
well as a Monk of the Order of St. Benedict, and for a 
short while Curé of Meudon, and Rabelais is a library 
by himself. Our own Sir Thomas Browne, a true 
author if ever there was one, practised at Norwich ; the 
great John Locke, worth cartloads of Germans, though 
never a doctor was a Bachelor of Medicine, and once 
opened or advised the cpening of an abscess in the 
chest of the false Achitophel ; nor is any reader of 
Horae Subsecivae allowed to forget that Henry Vaughan, 
the Silurist, went his rounds as a country surgeon on a 
Welsh pony in the romantic lands watered by the 
Usk. Other names will occur to all my readers—Dr. 
Mark Akenside, for example, Sir Samuel Garth (Pope’s 
“well natured Garth”), Dr. Armstrong, Sir Richard 
Blackmore, Dr. Byrom, of Manchester ; but I think they 
will admit that Literature has not reaped as it should 
the harvest that ripens for its sickle in the fields of 
medical experience. 

This then is one reason why Dr. John Brown is so 
agreeable—he is a Doctor of Medicine, and his ink- 
pot is a doctor’s ink-pot. 

A second reason is more controversial—Dr. Brown 
was a Scotsman. For a writer of Dr. Brown’s humour 
and bent it was, I maintain it, a great advantage to 
belong as he did to a small and lettered country and to 
have imbibed with his mother’s milk a great tradition— 
partly religious, partly literary, partly social. Nowhere 
else within these isles could he have done this. Read 
his wonderful account of his father, the secession 
minister, contained in the Letler to Fohn Cairns, D.D., 
and you will see at once what I mean. There was no 
such environment, no such atmosphere in England or 
Wales. It is intensely local, utterly untranslateable, 
Scotch to the core, and full of grace and charm, and 
piety and bookishness. The central paternal figure is 
sketched in with great firmness and force and we see all 
the quick movements of the eager divine with pale face 
and dark eyes all aglow as were the eyes of Burns, 
though with a holier fire. 

A secession manse was no bad place to be born in 
at the beginning of the last century. Dr, Brown writes 
of his father :— 

“His living so much on books and his strong personal 
attachment to men, as distinct from his adhesion to their prin- 
ciples and views, made him as it were live and commune with 
the dead—made him intimate not merely with their thoughts 
and the public events of their lives, but with themselves— 
Augustine, Milton, Luther, Melancthon, George Herbert, Baxter, 
Howe, Owen, Leighton, Barrow, Bunyan, Philip and Mathew 
Henry, Dodderidge, Defoe, Marvell, Locke, Berkeley, Hali- 
burton, Cowper, Gray, Johnson, Gibbon and David Hume, 
Jorten, Boston, Bengel, Neander, &c., not to speak of the 
Apostles and, above all, his chief friend, the author of the 
Epistle to the Romans, whom he looked on as the greatest of 
them. With all these he had personal relations as men, he 
cordialised with them. He had thought much more about them— 
would have had much more to say to them had they met than 
about or to any but a very few living men. He delighted to 
possess books which any of them might have held in their 
hands, in which they had written their names. He hada number 
of these, some very curious ; among others, that wild soldier 
man of fashion and wit among the reformers, Ulric Von 
Hutten’s autograph on Erasmus’s beautiful folio Greek Testa- 
ment and John Howe's on the first edition of Milton’s speech 
cn Unlicensed Printing. He began collecting books when he 
was twelve, and he was collecting up to his last hours. . ‘ 
His collection of Greek Testaments was, considering his means, 
of great extent and value, and he had quite a singular series of 
books, pamphlets and documents referring not merely to his 
own body, the Secession, with all its subdivisions and reunions, 
but to Nonconformity and Dissent everywhere, and indeed to 
all human liberty, civil and religious, in every form—for this 
after the great truths, duties and expectations of his faith was 
the one master passion of his- life—liberty in its greatest sense 


the largest extent of individual and public ‘spontaneity con- 
sistent with virtue and safety. He was in this as intense, per- 
sistent as Sydney, Locke or old Hollis.” 

Clustered round this central figure are lifelike 
sketches of other divines—Presbyterians, it is true—but 
full of a strength and virtue, a racy, national charm, to 
which our Episcopalian Church here in England has 
been almost a stranger since it got rid of the Non- 
Jurors at the Glorious Revolution, sending them with all 
their primitive piety and enormous learning about their 
business, as it had previously done the Puritans at the 
Blessed Restoration, the Loyalists during the Great Civil 
War and the old Religionists during the Reformation. 
But of Ebenezer Brown, the Seceder Minister at Inver- 
keithing, who refused to see Brougham and Denman 
“before sermon,” of Dr. Belfrage of Slateford, both 
minister and doctor, of Dr. Henderson of Galashiels, of 
Dr. Heugh, it were too long to write. They are all 
lapped in lead, and their successors, good men and true 
though they be, have had very different educations, hold 
very different beliefs, and lack that particular charm, 
that local colour, which Dr. Brown was able in this 
delightful letter to John Cairns, D.D., to catch and 
reproduce for our benefit. 

The masterpiece of Horace Subsecivae is no doubt 
“Rab and his Friends.” This immortal short story 
emphasises Dr. Brown's strong points. First, nobody 
but a Doctor of Medicine could have written it. One 
shudders to think what a hash a Doctor of Divinity 
must have made of the story. Secondly, its author was 
of necessity a Scotsman. The whole setting of the 
tale required this sacrifice. Thirdly, none but a dog- 
lover, born, confirmed, and established, could have 
made a dog the hero of a story so full of human suffer- 
ing ; whilst no one but a true lover of man, as well as of 
beast, could have compassed the feat of making the 
tearful tragedy of Ailie and her devoted husband hang 
so naturally round the neck of the mighty Rab. 

It is, indeed, a faultless tale. I thought so when I 
first read it aclat 10, and had to run all over the house to 
find somebody to tell me the pronunciation of the strange 
word chloroform, then encountered for the first time ; 
and I think so still, though since the date of its first 
reading 

“ Forty winters have besieged my brow.” 

“ Marjorie Fleming” was an astounding bit of good 
fortune to cross the path of any literary gentleman. 
All that had to be done was to get out of the little 
witch’s way, and leave her alone to weave her own 
spells. Dr. Brown is not to be blamed severely for 
over-acting the part of a showman. He peeps up too 
frequently with his notes of admiration and terms of 
endearment. The temptation was irresistible. Still he 
should have resisted it more sternly than he did. 

Marjorie Fleming has now come into her own, 
Twenty years ago she was a Wordsworthian maiden 
singing a solitary song, whom there were very few to 
praise, and as for lovers hardly more than she had in 
her lifetime :— 

“ Yesterday a maarade man, Mr. John Balfour, Esq., offered 
to kiss me and offered to marry me, tho’ the man was 
espused and his wife was present and said he must ask her 
permission. But he did not ; I think he was ashamed, and con- 
fronted before 3 gentilmen, Mr. Jobson and 2 Mr. Kings.” 

Now it is different, and only yesterday I discovered 
in a new Anthology, edited by Mr. Lucas and published 
by Mr. Grant Richards, Marjorie Fleming figuring away 
in an Index of Authors in company with Herrick and 
Shakespeare and Blake and Lamb and I know not who 
else. There she sits in her own right by virtue of her 
“Ephibol on my dear love, Isabella,’ and her “ Sonnet 
to a Monkey,” an excellent choice. My favourite lines, 
however, are from a poem on Mary Queen of Scots :— 

“ There is a thing that I must tell, 
Elizabeth went to fire and hell ; 


He who would teach her to be civil, 
It must be her great friend, the divil.”’ 


These three -volumes will be found to contain-a 
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great deal of excellent miscellaneous reading, enlivened 
with interesting notes and quotations. Very little has 
become obsolete. The first volume reproduces, as I am 
glad to notice, all the medical papers which Dr. Brown 
unwillingly squeezed out when, in 1862, he published 
the two series of Horae Subsecivae in one volume. 
Nobody knows better than I do the reluctance of an 
idle reader to tackle what seems professional, but the 
effort is sometimes worth making, opening up, as at 
least it may happen to do, an untravelled country. Ido 
not think anybody will regret having read this first series. 
I own to preferring Dr. Brown’s medicine to his art. If 
there is such a thing as a Scotch prejudice, I should take 
it to be an admiration for Wilkie’s “ John Knox Preach- 
ing.” Dr. Brown greatly admired this picture. On the 
other hand, Carlyle tells us that whenever bis eye caught 
sight of a print of it in a shop-window, he hurried by, 
looking hard in the opposite direction. So, after all, 
there is no such thing as a Scotch prejudice. 

Dr. John Brown was a man much beloved. He 
died in 1882, The latter years of his life were over- 
shadowed by melancholy, frequently so great as to drive 
him into complete retirement. Humour is a high-priced 
commodity. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


FRENCH LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—Allow me, as a Frenchman in general and hearty 
sympathy with the principles and politics of THE SPEAKER, to 
cnter my respectful protest against a certain tendency I find 
in your valuable paper to look on the so-called moderate 
Liberals, i.¢., the followers of MM. Meline and Ribot, 
as the faithful remnant, the true representatives of that 
Liberalism which is the common bond between the great 
civilised and progressive nations of the West. 

Technically, I have perhaps no longer the right to 
speak for what is called Liberalism, since, by a lengthy 
evolution of my thought and under the pressure of the 
great crisis we have gone through during these last years, I 
have deliberately, and with a full acceptance of the personal 
and other consequences of such a step, given my public 
adhesion to our Socialist party. 

However, I am intimately conscious of a perfect unity in 
the development of my opinions, and I have often tried, by 
word of mouth or in writing, to demonstrate that in France 
Socialism is the true heir and the legitimate continuator of 
Liberalism. I believe that the soul of Liberalism, as dis- 
engaged from the whole body of historical accretions which 
made it for atime the halting doctrine and the egoistical 
instrument of the middle classes, is found ina Socialism which, 
while economically undertaking to help the evolution of our 
society from the rude forms of competitive capitalism to the 
organised order of collectivism, cherishes, keeps and develops 
the whole noble heritage of political freedom and democratic 
institutions. 

This said by way of personal preface, I want specially to 
call your attention to the analogy between our present situa- 
tion in France and yours in England. 

It is the scandal of this new century that, just in those 
countries where civilisation seemed the most securely 
enthroned, we are in the full tide of a great moral and political 
reaction. Between Imperialism in England or the United 
States and Nationalism in France there is, under apparent 
differences, great and fundamental similarity. 

The causes of this powerful ebb are numerous. Generally 
speaking, Liberalism ts at a discount—if we leave out of account 
the personal dafa, the disappearance of the great leaders— 
chiefly because it is the essence of Liberalism to make Con- 
servatives, This is nota paradox. The party of reform, if it 
accomplishes its self-imposed task, cannot but make foes of its 
very clients. Classes, interests, individuals were conscious of 


the deprivation of rights, of unjust or unequal treatment, &c, 
They wanted an adjustment. Liberalism gives it to them. 

As gratefulness is not, and cannot be, a political virtue, as 
soon as those occasional reformers have obtained their wish 
or their want, they become satisfied. They were cupidi 
rerum novarum: they begin to fear change. It is the 
history of the Roman Catholics with emancipation, of the 
middle classes with Parliamentary reform, of the Jews with 
their admission to Parliament, &c. 

But it is not all, The great middle classes—the bour- 
gcoiste—are not only passed to the beali possidentes. They 
fear the advent of democracy ; they fear that great army of 
malcontents who ask not only as a right for their share of 
power, but who intend to use that power for the remodelling of 
society. Political Liberalism finds itself faced by the party of 
social reform. Hencethe great reconciliation of the twobrothers 
foes of land property and industrial capital, of real and 
personal estates, of aristocratic Tory-Whiggism and bourgeois 
Radicalism. Mr. Chamberlain, in England, has been the 
incarnation of this historic evolution. It is radically wrong 
to look only upon his personal attributes, his temper, his 
mind, his will, and not to take into account the all-powerful 
forces which have been at work behind this man, and have 
made the present condition of things. 

Always and everywhere, in such a pass, the people have 
been faced by a new power—Despotisms, Czsarism, 
Imperialism. It is not only an attempt on_the part of the 
xadoi x@yaboi, of the oplimates, of the well-to-do, of the 
honnétes gens to create a diversion and to open a channel 
to carry off the overflow of democratic activity ; many causes 
work together. 

In the twilight of positive faith, in the weakening of the 
religious bond, patriotism, even under its caricatural form, 
Jingoism or Nationalism, becomes a kind of religion, an 
idolatrous one. Militarism, at once the prop of capitalist order 
and the career open to ambitious youth and love of adven- 
tures, makes a simultaneous call to interest and to fancy or 
fecling. Class questions come up. Empire creates difficulties, 
responsibilities, temptations. 

And thus it comes to pass that nations which believed 
themselves far above the stage of Prietorianism, who had 
brought frankincense and myrrh to the altar of the Man- 
chester school, who had proudly taken for motto Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform, who had made I know not how 
many revolutions in the name of Liberty, Equality, Fralernily, 
wake up suddenly to find themselves in a carnival of hate, 
murder, rape, rapine and war. 

The Dreyfus affair and its revelations; the colonial 
policy of France and Germany, as exemplified by the debate 
on the Vigné d’Octon interpellation, or the Peters or Arenberg 
trials ; the South African war ; the Philippines war—such are 
the shameful awakenings of free, moral and humanitarian 
Europe. And nowin China the whole of the civilised world, 
for the glory of God, the propagation of the Gospel and the 
diffusion of trade, kills, tortures, steals and outrages! In 
truth a noble beginning to the new century. 

Now, in this crisis, those who struggle against the powers 
of darkness, those who try to keep the lampada vitai and to 
preserve the institutions of freedom and the guarantees of 
peace and of civil government, as the forms of the evolution 
of mankind, have found before them, not only natural foes, 
but ex-companions in arms, deserters and traitors. 

Without giving hard names, and with all the desire to be 
courteous and just, in England the supreme difficulty of the 
Liberal Party has been the presence in its ranks, or on its 
flanks, of men who, like Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Perks and Co., Mr. Cook, the late 
editor of the Daily News before its regeneration, have 
professed Imperialism, renounced the very principles of 
elementary Liberalism in their international application, and 
blasphemed the traditions not only of Gladstone, Cobden and 
Bright, but of Peel and Aberdeen themselves. 

Now, in France, we have to deal with the same evil under 
a much worse form. As much as nationalism is more 
criminal and dark-minded and unscrupulous than Imperial- 
ism, and as much as the Dreyfus affair has been marked by 
more gnimosity and more grievous violations of law, justice, 
équity than any other military scandal—so much the more 
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guilty and inexcusable is the complicity of so-called Liberals 
with this unclean thing. 

Men like MM. Morlitre and Ribot, who knew the facts of 
this by our own mouth, who were our friends, who had taught 
us the supreme importance of lawfulness, and the absolute 
duty to struggle against mistaken opinions, such men who, in 
private, agreed with us on the infamousness of so many pro- 
ceedings, who had not a word to say for the criminals, and 
who in public rigidly abstained from any compromising 
declaration, talked about our grand and noble army, voted laws 
of exception, used every art of Parliamentary intrigue to 
shelter the principal author of the crime, and now come out 
as champions of freedom, as inflexible defenders of right, and 
mouth anew the immortal principles, in order to serve the 
clerico-military idolators and to put down the Ministry—that 
is to say, to deliver the Republic bound hands and feet to the 
C:esarean usurper who lurks in the darkness—such men are, 
io us, much more worthy a severe judgment than the pure- 
blooded reactionaries. 

And it is for us, who follow with so attractive a sympathy 
the noble struggle of true Liberals in England, a painful 
surprise to find in such a paper as THE SPEAKER sometimes a 
kind of half-suppressed tenderness for our Nationalists, some- 
times an unjust hardness against our own defenders of free- 
dom, but chiefly, sometimes an unexplainable friendship for 
our worse foes—the false Liberals, the traitors in our lines, 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE 
(Foreign Balter of the Temps, on the staff of the Aurore). 
Le Temps, 5, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
sth of February, 1gor. 

[While unable to agree with M. de Pressense that 
M. Ribot has deserted French Liberal traditions on the ques- 
tion of the religious orders, we are happy to print this expres- 
sion of opinion from the foremost representative of French 
Protestantism in the present quarrel between the Catholic 
Church and the Government.—Ep. “THE SPEAKER.” ] 


CONCILIATION AND THE BISHOPS. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—Mr. Gooch is quite right in saying that the Bishop 
of St Asaph did take the line of conciliation in regard to the 
American colonies. I gladly admit it. He joined, for 
instance, thirty-one lay Peers in protesting against the policy 
of devastation threatened by Lord North’s Commissioners in 

177%, and afterwards carried out by Cornwallis. But I cannot 
find that he ever lifted up his voice in the House of Lords, as 
did the Bishop of Peterborough in speech after speech. 

The lamentable feature as regards the present war is that 
no single Bishop, —— the Bishop of Hereford, has uttered a 
word against it. Nay, more : many of them have made public 
speeches in favour of the advantages which they believe to 
have arisen from the war, and in support of Imperialism, 
though the most cursory glance at the famine-stricken 
districts of India and the horrible tragedy going on in China 
should have made them hesitate; even if South Africa did not 
cxist. 

Bishops cannot, any more than any one else, be expected 
to be free from political prejudices, but they should surely not 
lose sight of mercy, of humanity, of peace. Yet after the Boer 
invasion had been driven back, and our troops had entered 
the Republics, no Bishop said a word in support of the Boer 
Presidents’ appeal for peace. Perhaps they thought the terms 
of that appeal impracticable. But when the American 
Government, in the most friendly manner, offered to mediate, 
no Bishop lifted a finger in furtherance of that perfectly 
honourable way of stopping bloodshed. Moreover, the per- 
sistent request of the Boers for arbitration, that obviously 
Christian method of settling quarrels, has met withino response 
from the Bishops, though, if our cause is just, we should 
obtain more by a peaceful award than we shall now gain by 
all the blood that has been shed and all the agony that has 
been inflicted. 

It is not merely appeals by Boers or Americans that have 
becn unheeded, but appeals, as you, Sir, have pointed out, by 
the Bishop’s own countrymen. I have been informed that the 


letter addressed to the Bishops by the Conciliation Committee 
was sent to no less than fifty-six Bishops, five Deans, one 
Archdeacon, and five Canons, and that out of these sixty- 
seven ecclesiastics only four even went through the form of 
sending an answer, while out of those four answers one only 
was favourable. 

Your readers will assume that the committee’s address 
must have been offensive. I have been favoured with a copy. 
These are its terms, omitting the introductory and concluding 
SORPORCES 3 — 

“It is now hardly disputed that the war is no longer a 
conflict involving men only ; it has extended so as to bring the 
greatest misery upon thousands of innocent women and 
children. !t is not intended at the proposed conference to 
discuss the rights and wrongs of the policy out of which this 
development has arisen. But it is thought that very many 
would be ready to join in an expression of distress at the 
circumstances characterising the present military operations, 
and in deprecating the adoption of measures which, even if 
defensible on the plea of military necessity, appear to be incon- 
sistent with the rules of war agreed upon in time of peace by 
civilized nations, as well as with the principles of common 
humanity.” 

I am informed that each Bishop reccived with this letter 
a statement of the facts upon which the letter was based, and 
of the rules of the Hague Conference referred to. But answer 
was there nonce. 

Nor in the House of Lords has any single Bishop asked a 
question or made any solitary sign to show that the existence 
of a war, which is costing the country in dead alone every day 
between thirty and forty men, has become known to the 
Episcopal conscience. The deaths reported to-day are just 
100. Yet we feel it must have become known, A friend in 
South Africa has sent me, as quoted in a Capetown paper, 
some observations upon the war, made not, indeed, by a 
Bishop, but a well-known Canon of St. Paul’s, Canon Scott 
Holland. They appeared in the Commonwealth in reference 
to the return of the C.I.V.’s. They have been hailed 
with delight by the Peace Party at the Cape. I hope I may, 
without disrespect, commend them to the clergy generally, 
for they are words instinct with Christian humanity, and are 
of far greater force now than when they were written three 
months age. This is the Canon’s appeal :— 

“ Does the present situation admit of a boundless exultation ? 

Can there be no shadow upon our joy in welcoming our own 

lads home again? Can we forget the grave and terrible task 

to which we tind ourselves committed? . We know 
at last what we are in for. Weare engaged in beating down 
the passionate belief of a people in its own life and destiny. 

We have arrayed against us, not an hostile army, but an entire 

nation, man, woman and child. . We are burning 

homesteads, wrecking farms, desolating country-sides, evicting 

and imprisoning and deporting women andchildren. . . 

Why do we not care more for that which we are doomed to 

destroy? Where is our pity fled to? Where is our generosity 

or our humanity? Where, above all, is our love of liberty 
and independence? Why is it not a heartbreaking grief to us 
that we, of all people on the face of the earth, should be forced 
by the pressure of facts to destroy by fire and sword that which 
it has always been our dearest tradition to rescue and to 
sustain? Why do not our souls go out to a people so tenacious 
of their freedom ? How is it that we only peevishly complain 
that they refuse to understand when they have been defeated ? 

Why, that is the very boast that we always make of ourselves, 

That is just what an Englishman never does know ; neither 

do these Dutch. How is it that we wonder why they do not 

see the advantage of living under our rule? All our songs and 
all our memories are of those who never would serve alien 
rulers. Very soberly, very sadly, we should be learning to 
value a people so tenacious of what we hold so dear, and 
should be searching heaven and earth to find some way of 
offering them a peace which they can afford to accept.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THE NEPHEW OF A Bitsnopr, 
February 6th, 


A SOLDIERS’ CLUB 

Sirn—May I advise your correspondent “Trooper” to 
visit the Soldiers and Sailors’ Club, 26, Moreton Street, off 
Vauxhall Bridge Road? There have been many colonials 
among the inmates, and the club ‘s unmistakably popular. It 
is managed on the same purely secular lines as the clubs 
supported by men of every rank and profession, and every 
effort is made to render it comfortable so far as the funds 


permit. 


ONE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
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REVIEWS, 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S NEW PLAYS. 


THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS: THE DeviL's DiscipLe, C.2sAR 
AND CLEOPATRA, AND CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION. 
By Bernard Shaw. London: Grant Richards. 


Ler me confess at the outset that I always look forward 
to Mr, Shaw’s writings with something like delight, that 
his views and doctrines are much more sympathetic to 
me than repellent, and that I have read this last volume 
of plays three times through already. Let me add 
that it seems to me on the whole better than either 
of his preceding volumes, though, perhaps, it contains 
no one act so fresh and brilliant and stirring as the first 
act of Arms and the Man. 1 wish to emphasise the fact 
that I enjoy and admire Mr. Shaw, because at present it 
is my purpose to scold him. 

I do not scold the preface and commentary. They 
are, as usual, long, and, as usual, full of keen common 
sense paradoxically expressed. They are often unjust— 
unjust to the theatrical managers, for instance ; but such 
a frank, rollicking injustice is not calculated to hurt any 
one. And the “ Puritan” contention that the drama, in 
order to succeed, ought to be edifying and make itself 
recognised as edifying, is certainly strongly supported 
by history. Nor do I quarrel with the Shavian stage- 
direction. It is sometimes irritating to be interrupted 
in the course of a drama by an explanatory psycho- 
logical essay on the manners and motives of the 
characters ; but, considering the bovine dulness of 
imagination with which most cultivated Englishmen 
read a play, I cannot blame an author for trying his best 
to explain as much asever he can. Certainly Dumas and 
Sardou suffer seriously in the reading for the lack of 
some such explanations. But it is as a historian and 
as a playwright that Mr. Shaw now interests me. 

Two otf the Plays for Puritans are detinitely 
historical: The Devil’s Disciple takes place in New 
Hampshire in 1777, during the American War of Inde- 
pendence ; Casar and Cleopatra is a kind of chronicle- 
play of the year 48 B.c. in Alexandria. The third, Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, though dealing with the present 
time, presents the same kind of problem as a historical 
play, as it takes place in Morocco and represents an 
unfamiliar set of surroundings. 

Now how far is Mr. Shaw a good portrayer of the 
past? He has many notes on the subject, from which 
it would seem that several of his friends have privately 
accused him of glaring anachronisms. He pulverises 
the friends in his notes. The particular thing they 
objected to turns out—as one might expect—to be just 
the one point most absolutely attested by Plutarch or 
by General Burgoyne. Yet I doubt if the pulverised 
ones are quite convinced. 

Of course it is not really the isolated questions of 
fact that matter seriously. Cleopatra using spirits of 
sugar for her hair is no more disturbing than Hamlet 
talking of cannons. The point is that Mr. Shaw’s 
general treatment, whether of eighteenth century New 
Englanders or of Czesarian Romans and Alexandrians, 
dloes—rightly or wrongly—impress the ordinary reader 
as wildly, even grotesquely unhistorical ; and the 
question is why? 

Mr. Shaw’s own answer is no doubt to a great 
extent the right one. The ordinary reader is a sophisti- 
cated conventionalist. Modern historical drama, whether 
in blank verse or in prose, is a most highly con- 
ventionalised and unreal form of art. Coriolanus, Cato, 
Pizarro, Richelieu, Charles the First, equally with Le Roi 
s'amuse, Marie Tudor, la Tour de Nesle, and Patrice, are 
one and all utterly unlike anything that has ever existed 
ur could exist ; and that in a way quite different from 
the unreality of the good contemporary play. The 
usyal Shakespearean assumption that kings and lords are 


ancient, poetical and tragic, while common people are 
modern, prosaic and comic, is exaggerated in Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, and has set the fashion after 
him. Some writers, indeed, such as Sardou and Bulwer 
Lytton, practically deny that any ancient person was 
ever comic or even laughed—except in scorn, bitterness, 
concealed pain and the like. Others, like Victor Hugo 
and certain modern English writers, seem to allow that 
ancient clowns, peasants, gravediggers, &c., might 
make jokes provided the jokes were old and bad enough ; 
they might for instance laugh at a man for being drunk, 
or very fat. This dismal absurdity has in practice 
succeeded very well. The convention has _ been 
thoroughly established ; it makes play-writing very easy 
and mechanical; we know it and expect it, as we 
expect the curtain and the limelight. The man who is 
successfully to break through it will need a remarkable 
historical imagination, and perhaps, though that is not 
so certain, a remarkable amount of historical knowledge 
as well, 

Now Mr. Shaw has certainly some qualifications for 
this great task. He has imagination, insight into life, 
and some quality peculiarly his own which I can only 
describe as an ever-vigilant reflectiveness. There are 
many scenes full of brilliant gleams of historical imagina- 
tion ; the first scene of Casar and Cleopatra, for instance, 
with the soldiers gaming, the Nubian, the Persian and 
the Queen’s Nurse ; the opening of the third act with 
Apollodorus the Art-dealer and the Roman soldier ; the 
scene of the weary Czesar in the Pharos eating his bunch 
of dates. If only Mr. Shaw would consent to do two or 
three things which he certainly will not do, his experi- 
ment in realistic historical drama might be wonderfully 
successful, As things are, it is not so. 

For one thing, he should not be so reckless in 
ignoring difficulties. Of course it is well known that 
geniuses rush in where professors fear to tread ; Shake- 
speare and Victor Hugo certainly did so. But Mr. Shaw 
makes the odds against him needlessly heavy by prac- 
tically offering to show us in realistic detail, not a tew oi 
the best-known parts, but every single part that takes 
his fancy, of the life of ancient men and women. 

That however is a noble error. Our second charge 
is more serious. Mr. Shaw mars his work constantly not 
so much by anachronisms—though there are several— 
as by modern topical allusions, often of a burlesque 
order. General Burgoyne in 1777 would doubtless 
complain of the War Office, and complain wittily, as he 
was a witty man ; but it is dramatically deplorable that 
he should do so in language which exactly suits the 
momentary feeling of the year 1901. The artistic 
Apollodorus may have been a good deal like a modern 
zesthete, but when he says, “ My moilo is Art for Art's 
sake ;” when Cesar, anxious to defend the harbour, 
observes that he must take the Theatre “ because il 
commands the Strand ;” when, in Captain Brassbound, 
Lady Cicely, at a moment of some dramatic tension, 
tells the Sheikh to “be a good little Sheikh and shake 
hands ;” on such occasions every fragment of historical, 
geographical and dramatic illusion flies instantly out of 
window ; and illusion is a shy bird to call back. 

It is not only the historical perspective that Mr. 
Shaw delights in marring in this manner. He some- 
times trifles with his own best dramatic effects. The 
second act of Brassbound is an obvious instance. Even 
The Devil’s Disciple, the best constructed and most 
uniformly strong of all his plays, shows the same 
tendency. The second act is most admirable. And the 
third, which should have been perfectly easy to write, 
goes—perhaps for that very reason—dangerously near 
to spoiling all. Mr. Shaw has, by good convincing 
steps, got his hero hailed before a court-martial to be 
hanged in place of another man ; the other man’s wife, 
an excellent study of weakness, is falling in love with 
the hero; there is some possibility of a rescue. It is 
almost impossible to spoil the interest of such a situa- 
tion. But Mr. Shaw knows a way, and takes several 
steps along it. He deliberately guys the court-martial, 
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has the hero and General Burgoyne exchanging 
witticisms about George III., the marksmanship of the 
British Army, the peculiarities of the operation of 
hanging, &c., until it almost seems out of place for the 
heroine to have an expression of “ dread and horror” 
in her voice when she remarks, ‘“ How can you” ? 

In Casar and Cleopatra this kind of riotous wit is 
terribly conspicuous, It is a thing to be thankful for 
that the magnificent discovery of the nurse’s body on 
the altar steps comes at the end of an act. If Mr. Shaw 
had been left alone with that situation for five minutes, 
he would have made some one say, “ Ah, Ftatateeta was 
always addicted to arsenic in her beer,” and then have 
proved in a note that the Egyptians drank beer, and 
that there must have been a possibility of arsenic in it. 
I feel that I am getting angry. The fact is that Mr. 
Shaw, though he talks so much about his “conceit” and 
his “ mountebank habits” and the rest, does not seem to 
me to realise how extremely good his work is—the 
good part of it. It would make any one angry to see 
such really great conceptions as those on which Casar 
and Cleopatra is built treated with such frivolity. No 
artist can afford to be frivolous, least of all a thoughtful, 
keen-sighted and original artist. There is a delightful 
figure (which ought to be ruthlessly cut out !) in Casar 
and Cleopatra, an ancient Briton, with mutton-chop 
whiskers and the spirit of a Moderate county councillor, 
who on certain occasions observes, “ Czsar, this is 
improper,” and “O Czsar, great Czesar, if I could but 
persuade you to regard life seriously, as men do in my 
— I heartily echo his words, and subscribe 
myself 
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ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN, 


MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS AND THE OTHER East AFRICAN ISLANDS, 
sy Dr. C. Keller. Translated by H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. 


We have here a book which purports to deal with the 
geography, geology, ethnology, fauna and flora of the 
islands of East Africa. These are made to include 
Madagascar, Mauritius with Rodriguez and the Sey- 
chelles, and even such outlying and unimportant spots 
as Kerguelen and Heard. When it is said that a subject- 
matter of such considerable variety and magnitude is 
compressed within somewhat less than two hundred and 
lifty pages, it will hardly surprise the reader to learn 
that the book is sadly disfigured by incompleteness in 
some parts, while other chapters have an unpleasant 
savour of being a mere enumeration of details. It seems 
as if the writer, having collected materials for an 
exhaustive treatise, had felt himself compelled by want 
of space, here to make too much use of the pruning- 
knife and be chary of information, there to set out his 
notes in a dry and didactic form :— 
sal Sar Amphora cepit 
institut: currente rota cur urceus exit?” 

We may hope to be forgiven all this adverse and 
seemingly ungracious criticism when we say that exces- 
sive compression appears to be the only fault of a really 
interesting and valuable work. The author is at once a 
savant and a traveller. The man of science is revealed 
by many a careful account of a rare species and many a 
shrewd suggestion as to doubtful topics of ethnology or 
geology ; a happy gift of sympathetic observation and 
vivid expression sufficiently betrays the keen student of 
Strange lands and strange people. Perhaps the most 
readable chapter is that which deals with the character 
and native customs of the Hova and other Malagasy 
tribes. It may well be thought that Dr. Keller has given 
us too favourable an estimate of the moral worth of the 
Hova. Those extremely intelligent people are described, 
by the men who have been most in contact with them, as 


vain, selfish, treacherous and cowardly. From civilisa- 
tion they seem to have borrowed cay what was con- 
genial to their worse instincts, drink and an aggravation 
of licentiousness. Intellectually, however, they stand 
very high. Their extreme plausibility, the graceful 
fluency and melody of their language, attract the sym- 
pathy of the traveller, and pleasantness of manner 
effectively covers those inward deformities which 
only a long period of acquaintance will betray. Their 
history presents the most interesting vicissitudes. 
The scope of this article does not allow us to go 
into the vexed question of the origin of the Hova. 
Grandidier’s theory seems to have met with greater 
approval than any other, and is followed pretty closely 
by our author. This much is beyond controversy—that 
the Hova are a Malayan tribe. A few centuries ago 
they came to Madagascar from their home in Southern 
Asia—a clever, adventurous, crafty race, with a quick 
intellect and an inborn talent for intrigue. They found 
men brave indeed, and warlike, and numerous, but slow 
of wits and as yet plunged in barbarity. Once more 
numbers and bravery went down before the conquering 
force of superior intelligence ; and, from their strong- 
hold of Imerina, the Hova held undisputed sway over 
nearly the whole of the great island, until they in turn 
had to submit to that inflexible law of history, to the 
working of which they owed their own elevation. 
Whether the French will raise Madagascar into that 
position of prosperity to which its unparalleled natural 
resources entitle it, is a question which it would be 
rash to answer at the present time. Of the two great 
obstacles to the extension of commerce with the 
interior—the unsettled state of the country and the 
absence of roads—the one has been successfully done 
away with through the enterprising and well-conceived 
policy of General Gallieni; but little has as yet 
been accomplished to remove the other. One road 
has, indeed, been begun, which will ultimately stretch 
from the east to the west coast, but the date of its 
completion is a matter of mere speculation. So long 
as the “filansane” remains the only means of travelling 
by land, it will be obviously unfair to pronounce on 
the success or otherwise of colonial enterprise in 
Madagascar. 

From Madagascar the writer passes on to the 
Mascarenes. The exquisite beauty of those islands is a 
familiar fact, to those at least who have read the pages 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. The sea, the sky, and the 
landscape are but one enchantment; hospitality is 
practised in a most bounteous and unceremonious 
manner ; and it would tax the powers of any poet to 
celebrate the beauty and accomplishments of Creole 
women. Writing to his mother on May 15th, 1847, 
Huxley says :— 

“In my former letters I have spoken to you of the beauty of 
the places we have visited, of the picturesque ruggedness of 
Madeira, the fine luxuriance of Rio, and the rude and simple 
grandeur of South Africa. Much of my admiration has 
doubtless arisen from the novelty of these tropical, or semi- 
tropical, scenes, and would be less vividly revived on a second 
visit. I have become ina manner blase with fine sights, and 
something of a critic. All this is to lead you to believe that I 
have really some grounds for the raptures I am going into 
presently about Mauritius. In truth, it is a complete Paradise, 
and if I had nothing better to do, | should pick up some pretty 
French Eve (and thereare plenty) and turn Adam. N.B.—T7here 
are no serpents in the island.” 

The people of Mauritius have clung tenaciously to 
their French origin. French, which until about thirty 
years ago was the language of the Supreme Court, and 
is still to some extent used in the inferior tribunals, is 
the exclusive language of society, while the manners and 
the entire social life of the Mauritian community are 
delightfully redolent of their Gallic descent, and exhibit 
all that refined politeness and courtly tone of which 
France ever was the greatest exponent, Nothing could 
be more harmless, or even more praiseworthy, than this 
sentimental loyalty to the mother-country of the past, 
and yet it has exposed Mauritians to much misrepre- 
sentation and obloquy in certain quarters where nothing 
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is free from suspicion but what hails from a limited portion 
of the United Kingdom, It seems a pity, too, that some 
persons nearly connected with the conduct of affairs 
colonial should, of late years, have seen fit to adopt 
towards the colony an attitude ill calculated to enlist 
the sympathies of a kindly disposed but high-spirited 
community, who, themselves courteous and considerate 
to a degree in their dealings with all others, believe— 
rightly or wrongly—that they are entitled to fair and 
delicate treatment at the hands of the metropolis. 

At page 175 our author has the following remarks :— 

“A tolerably pure French is spoken everywhere, even where 
the schools are under English management. The pronuncia- 
tion, however, is something like that of a child. The r is 
regularly omitted, ci and / are replaced by s. The Creole 
does not say ‘C’es! jolt,’ or ‘je le jure, but ‘c'est soli,’ ‘se le 
SUC. 

Do we understand the latter part of this statement to 
refer to the white population ? If so, nothing could be 
more erroneous. What Dr. Keller mistakes for French 
as pronounced by the Creole community is in reality 
French as disfigured by the negroes of Mauritius and 
Réunion in their attempts to speak it. True that, in Mauri- 
tius especially, the French of even the white inhabitants 
is somewhat removed from the idiom of Paris, both in 
vocabulary and in accent. The letter r, although not at 
all “ omitted,” is given less prominence, the delivery is 
slower, the sentences are loosely constructed, there is 
a wealth of parasitic expletives; espcrer is regularly 
used for allendre (which is also the case in certain 
parts of France); nautical terms, such as hisser and 
s'affaler, have quite displaced the usual words lirer 
and fomber ; while a few old forms, obsolete in modern 
French, are still in daily use in Mauritius—e.g., bers for 
berceau. The negroes of Mauritius, on the other hand, 
have developed a patois of their own, which claims a few 
words of notice here, as it is of considerable philological 
interest and is passed over in Dr. Keller’s volume. This 
dialect, which exhibits strongly marked peculiarities, 
is almost entirely derived, as to vocabulary, from the 
French ; but phonetic changes have been so complete 
that it seems, on a lirst hearing, quite a different language. 
It is melodious, forcible, and rich in picturesque turns, 
and can boast of a mine of the quaintest folk-lore. 
There is a small book by the late Charles Baissac, some- 
time Professor of French Literature in the Royal 
College of Mauritius, Elude sur le Patois Créole Mauricien 
(Nancy, 1880), which well repays reading. A less 
scholarly, but shorter and more accessible account will 
be found in the Quarterly of Modern Languages (1899). 
The author is a Church of England missionary, the Rev. 
A. Anderson, who has translated parts of the New 
Testament into Creole for the benefit of his congrega- 
tion. 

Perhaps in a book on the islands of the Southern 
Indian Ocean, by one who is familiar with all depart- 
ments of science, we might justifiably have looked 
forward to an accurate account of those awful atmo- 
spheric disturbances which work such havoc in the Mas- 
carenes and on the east coast of Madagascar. We must 
confess to being disappointed at not finding in these 
pages a scientific sketch of the main characteristics of 
cyclones. There was the time when navigation in this 
part of the Indian Ocean was extremely perilous owing 
to the frequent occurrence of cyclones from the middle 
of December tothe middle of March. Nowadays, how- 
ever, all danger has practically been removed, thanks to 
the labours of the Frenchman Bridet, sometime harbour- 
master at Réunion, and, in a pre-eminent degree, of Dr. 
Charles Meldrum, than whom no one has done more to 
reduce cyclonomy to an exact science. (See “ Notes on 
the Form of Cyclones in the Southern Indian Ocean, and 
on Some of the Rules given for Avoiding their Centres,” 
reprinted from the Monthly Notices of the Meteorological 
Society of Mauritius, 8vo., 1873, Board of Trade. 
Meteorological Department.) 

The rest of the book is taken up with a cursory 
account of the less-known islands, situate in the southern 


part of the Indian Ocean, and calls for no particular 
comment. 

There is a trifling inaccuracy which should be 
pointed out, if only for completeness’ sake. At page 25 
it is said that the palm-cabbage (“ chou-palmiste””) comes 
from the “orange-coloured pith” of the Raphia-Palm 
(“ R. Madagascariensis”). This is wrong. The true 
Cabbage-Palm is the “ Areca oleracea,” which yields 
large sapid central buds, possessing a delicate flavour, 
and cooked as vegetables. Other palms—e.g., the Coco- 
Palm and “ Maximiliana Regia,” produce similar edible 
leaf-buds, but the “ Raphia” does not. 

On the whole, this hook deserves a warm welcome. 
It is accurate and readable. Ata time when the atten- 
tion of the nation is engrossed by the progress of 
momentous and disquieting events on the continent of 
South Africa, this account of the South African island- 
world needed some introduction to the public. In 
brighter days it would have recommended itself to all 
as a conscientious and entertaining work. 


P. G. 





THE WAR OF THE GHOSTS AND GODS. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Andrew Lang, M.A. LL.D, 
London : Longmans Green. 


SUPREME among the lost arts of mankind, larger and 
more completely lost than those connected with pottery 
or stained glass, is the lost art of mythology. Races in 
early times invented cosmic systems with the fancy and 
independence of a set of architects submitting to the 
Deity the plans of a prospective universe. One thought 
the world could be best arranged in the form of a huge 
tree ; another that it could be placed on an elephant 
and the elephant on a tortoise. Great as is our gain 
from science, we have lost something in losing this 
gigantesque scope of the human fancy ; there must have 
been no little education in audacity and magnanimity in 
thus juggling with the stars. We have lost something 
in being tied to the solar system like a treadmill. It is 
especially hard upon those, like ourselves, whose pecu- 
liar talents, entirely useless in a civilised age, would 
have been, we are convinced, a great success ina time 
of impenetrable ignorance. In early childhood we 
manufactured many excellent mythologies. The best, 
from a savage point of view, was one in which the 
whole world was a giant with the sun for one eye and 
the moon for the other, which he opened alternately 
in an everlasting wink. This prose idyll would have 
made us head medicine man ina happier age. But we 
fear that the Royal Society, even if informed of the 
hypothesis, would remain cold. 

There is, we fancy, too much tendency among able 
students of mythology to overlook the vagueness and 
wsthetic impalpability of these savage ideas, and this 
fault is almost the only fault we can find with Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s admirable book which now lies before 
us. Mr. Andrew Lang and any one of his opponents— 
such, for example, as Mr. Grant Allen—in the endless 
retorts and repetitions of controversy, tend more and 
more to speak in a hard, fixed way of what savages 
really believe; whereas the truth is, we imagine, that 
they do not believe anything in the sense that Mr. Grant 
Alien believed in Evolution or Mr. Andrew Lang in 
Homeric Unity. It is not so much that an old Scandi- 
navian peasant believed in the tree Ygdrasil as that he 
never doubted it. He had never brought the thing into 
that clear intellectual presentment in which doubt or 
denial are conceived or required. This, as we say, is 
the only point in which we think Mr. Lang’s argument 
demands a continuous check or allowance. The great 


part of Mr, Lang’s book is devoted to an attack, and, as 
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it seems to us, a rather successful attack, on the latest 
theory of savage deities, that they are all derived from 
the worship of ancestors, from ghosts rather than from 
gods. Mr. Lang maintains that this leaves wholly 
unexplained a vast mass of barbaric beliefs, which point 
to the idea of a general creator, a being who made the 
world. Against Mr. Allen’s and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
theory, Mr. Andrew Lang sets a number of facts, 
which are certainly very striking, in favour of the 
theory that ancestor-worship was a half-civilized develop- 
ment, a kind of fashionable craze, which more or less 
obliterated a more primitive and obvious worship of 
creative deities whose existence explained the exist- 
ence of things. To take one example at random, 
from Mr. Lang’s stores, there is a tribe of polytheistic 
savages one of whose gods, “an old serpent,” is 
described as having made everything, and as being, 
apparently, exceedingly sulky because he is not paid a 
proper degreee of attention. It is very hard, he thinks, 
when he put himself to the trouble of making the sun 
and stars, that the people desert their old friend for a 
race of new and dandified deities. This certainly looks 
like the traces of a monotheism choked by a oo 
Another more familiar instance is the case of the Jews. 
If Jehovah was originally an ancestral deity, why were 
the Jews, who were more obsessed than any other 
nation with the idea of their deity, more indifferent than 
any other nation to the fate of the dead? If, as Professor 
Huxley maintained, the Jews borrowed their religious 
idealism from Egypt, why were they entirely without 
the one dominant and picturesque Egyptian conception, 
the conception of the judgments of another world ? 

But we ourselves, as we have said, conceive that 
the question is somewhat too genuinely savage to be 
settled by black and white civilised definitions. To 
express something deeper and older than language 
itself in mere language is a thing to be attempted 
humbly and tentatively ; it is, on the whole, rather like 
trying to convey the text of “Hamlet” by a code 
ot naval signals. As far as we can see, the chances 
are that a savage’s religion existed long before the 
oldest ancestor-worship or the simplest teleology. 
Long before he said that the thing which plagued 
him and blessed him and drove him before it was 
either his great grandfather or the. First Cause, he 
probably said it was “Bonk” or “ Chunk,” a 
“circumstance over which he had no_ control.” 
Probably he began by feeling the eternal fact that 
it rained whether he liked it or not; then this benig- 
nant insolence in the rain extended to the whole 
creation, and then, for all we know, it may have been 
attributed to the spirit of some one dead. But at the 
beginning the savage stood face to face with the fact 
that the very mercies which sustained his own being 
came by a kind of scornful miracle quite unexplained to 
him ; he stood at the beginning face to face with the 
fact that he could not make a tree grow, and that, when 
all is said and done, is pretty much where we stand at 
the end. 

This, for example, is very much what we think of 
the problem, discussed at some length by Mr. Lang, 
about the origin of Jehovah, the highest of all historic 
deities. We think it improbable that Moses thought 
Jehovah was a philosophical First Cause and still more 
improbable that he thought Jehovah was his great-uncle. 
But suppose that Moses said (or rather felt), not 
“ Jehovah is the ultimate cause of all things ” or “ Jehovah 
is my family god,” but simply “ Jehovah is with me : 
there was one who drove down the great lions so that 
I could slay them and who smote me with the evil pain 
when I ate the unlawful berries.” At the beginning and 
at the end of all life, learned and ignorant, there is the 
abiding truth, that in the inmost theatre of the soul of 
man, with a scenery of bottomless infinities and appalling 
abstractions, there is always going forward one ancient 
mystery-play, in which there are only two characters. 

There is one aspect of the thesis of gods against 
ghosts which we should be inclined to suggest to Mr. 





Andrew Lang rather as a query than a divergence of 
opinion. Both Mr. Lang and his opponents seem to 
assume that the terminology of ancestor-worship must 
indicate a lower spiritual condition than the terminology 
of theistic creation. The case of Mr. Andrew Lang is, 
we imagine, that men in pursuing a race of mere tribal 
heroes forgot the humble Deity who, in creating all 
things, had become the servant of all. The case of Mr. 
Spencer and the rest of Mr. Lang’s opponents is, we 
imagine, that the title of “ Creator of all Things” was 
ultimately bestowed on some ancestral hero somewhat 
as the title of “ Brother of the Sun and Moon” might be 
bestowed on the Emperor of Japan. In both cases 
terms of paternity and procreation are assumed to 
represent a tribal superstition. But surely it is not 
impossible that the title of “father” or “procreator” 
might be a higher title for a cosmic creator, instead of 
“creator” being a higher title for a father. This is at 
least supported by the case of the noblest of religious 
reformers. Jesus of Nazareth found a conception of an 
universal creator and deliberately bestowed on him the 
title of an ancestor—he called him “ Our Father,” which 
any old Campbell would have called Diarmid or any old 
Jew called Abraham. This was surely not a degrada- 
tion : it was one of the three or four dazzling strokes of 
religious genius which made Jesus what he was. By 
thus raising before all men the vast and generous 
conception, not of a Creator, but of a Begetter of all 
things, he touched with one hand the oldest and with 
the other the newest philosophy. He embraced ancestor- 
worship by propounding a Deity with a touch of kinship. 
He reached out to evolution by announcing a creation 
by natural causes. Surely, even in dealing with the 
unquestionable superiority of the idea of a Creator to 
the idea of a mere ancestor, one ought not to forget that 
at one stage of religious evolution the two positions are 
reversed ; and the name taken from any common father 
of four babies becomes the loftiest of all the crowns of 
God. 

There is only one other fault of Mr. Lang’s work, 
besides this common tendency to take too scientifically the 
floating fancies of the barbarian. This fatter indeed is 
equally typical of his opponents: Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in particular, is an admirable writer, but it must be 
candidly said of him that he is a very poor savage. He 
has not in him the eternal savage who is in every poet : 
and this is what throws him out when he comes to deal 
with elementary and poetic things. But the other fault 
in Mr. Lang’s book is that it is really two books. He 
joins on to the first thesis that aboriginal religion came 
from creative and not ancestral gods, the totally distinct 
thesis, also very interesting in itself, that the savage 
legends of shades and spirits might be much better 
understood if we took them in conjunction with recent 
psychical research. We should not complain if Mr. 
Andrew Lang wrote two books: indeed we should 
rejoice if he wrote twenty. But we cannot see sufficient 
organic connection between the thesis that ghosts might 
be explained by modern philosophy and the thesis 
that original savage philosophy had nothing to do with 
ghosts at all. We must admit, however, that we think 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s protest against the tone of many 
scientists towards psychical inquiry very reasonable. 
Spiritualism in itself may be a very poor religion: no 
really religious person would think a dead stockbroker 
any more convincing than alive one. But no sort of 
reason can be rationally alleged against spiritualism as a 
form of psychological inquiry. Sufliciently large 
discoveries have been made in the field of mentality to 
justify any one who likes a dull science in considering it 
an entirely genuine one. Huxley was surely amazingly 
illogical when he declined to hear messages from the 
dead on the ground of their general futility, saying that 
he would take no trouble “ to hear the conversation of 
curates and old women in the nearest cathedral town.” 
The answer is almost staringly obvious. However low 
may be the mental level of a cathedral town, it can hardly 
be lower than that of the animal world, which Huxley 
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spent his life in studying : even a curate is probably 
wittier than a jelly-fish; and an old woman would 
probably be more fertile in information than an aged 
amoeba, The reason why Huxley studied these brainless 
creatures was because they were things to be studied, 
and, like a true man of science, he neither knew nor 
cared to what the inquiry would ultimately lead him. 
Why the same process should not be applied to 
psychical phenomena we cannot conceive. It is true 
that, for all we ourselves know (or care), no evidences ot 
purely spectral influences have yet been found in this 
department. But no honest man can deny that the old, 
common-sense hypothesis has been as much upset by 
hypnotism and suggestion as it could be by a thousand 
spectres. If any rationalist of the dawn of the century 
had been asked to believe that a hypnotist, by thinking 
hard at another man, could produce a blister on his leg, 
he would have said immediately that he would as soon 
believe in the ghost of Banquo at once. 

We do not feel any disrespect towards this book 
because it contains two distinct ideas. It is a sufficiently 
sensational event in the life of a reviewer to find a book 
which contains even one. But we think it an unfor- 
tunate thing that two purely scientific conceptions 
should be mixed together, and we think it an inexpres- 
sibly unfortunate thing that any purely scientilic concep- 
tion should be treated (as sometimes seems the case 
with Mr. Lang) as if its assertion or negation could 
possibly affect spiituality. We think  spiritualistic 
inquiry legitimate and interesting, but there is nothing 
particularly spiritual about spiritualism. If a human 
soul on earth does not strike us as a thing of splendour, 
it will not be made more splendid by such a trifle as 
death. We think Mr. Andrew Lang’s theory that 
monotheism preceded polytheism perfectly tenable ; but 
it does not matter one rap to religion which came first. 
The idea of a forgotten omnipotence is certainly a 
thrilling one. But, surely, there would be as sublime a 
thrill for the man who, having long worshipped the tree 
as one god and the river as another, suddenly realised, 
with a shock fit for a detective story, that, under a 
hundred disguises, they were all the same person. 


G. k. C, 


THE STAR OF CALIFORNIA, 


BRET HARTE: A TREATISE AND A TripuTe. By T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. London : Greening and Co. 


BREAKING the quiet slumbers of old California, as she 
lay peacefully in “ the dying glow of Spanish glory, the 
sunset dream and last,” an alarum rang suddenly over 
her hills in 1849 that went to all the corners of the 
earth. The hearers understood the burden of it well ; 
it summoned them with the promise of the means of 
living after their own devices, of doing all they would, 
and having all they longed for. Gold had been found ; 
it lay in the soil, in the rocks, in the bed of the stream. 
But though the great game was ready for them, the 
play was high. The approach to the Golden West was 
arduous, <A long and dangerous sea voyage round the 
Horn, or a journey more full of danger still across the 
nearly unknown regions of the northern continent, the 
“Bad Man’s Country” of the Indians, was the dis- 
heartening choice. ‘The risk was nothing less than that 
of life, health, and all the future. The society which 
drew together on the Pacific shore and had its centre in 
the town of San Francisco was the child of that allure- 
ment and of that peril. It was made of the men whom 
Bret Harte has shown to us in truthful stories that seem 
to tell of an incredible boldness, strength, and inde- 
pendence pervading a whole lawless community, of 
* Lard high lust and wilful deed ” coupled most strangely 
with chivalrous and noble actions, “I fear I cannot 


claim,” he says in the preface to an old and treasured 
volume which I have taken from the shelf— 

“Any higher motive than to illustrate an era of which 

Californian history has preserved the incidents more often 
than the character of the actors—an era which the panegyrist 
was too often content to bridge over with a general com- 
pliment to its survivors—an era still so recent that in attempting 
to revive its poetry I am conscious also of awakening the more 
prosaic recollections of these same survivors—and yet an era 
replete with a certain heroic Greek poetry, of which perhaps 
none were more unconscious than the heroes themselves.” 

The discovery of gold in California is a subject of 
little direct interest to me. I cannot conceive that 
journalistic work was worse paid before that event 
than it isnow. But the discovery of Bret ‘Harte is an 
incident of the highest importance in the life of every 
man who reads, and we ought to be grateful for a 
volume which tells us something of the life of one 
who, followed as he is with so much admiration and 
regard, is so little personally known to those who delight 
in his work. I do not say that Mr. Pemberton is an 
ideal writer for the task he has undertaken; it cannot 
even be admitted that he is unimpeachably well 
informed upon his subject, as will be made to appear. 
But those who remember his memoir of Sothern know 
that he has the qualities of industry and enthusiasm, 
and he can express what he has to tell in an interesting 
way. 

Harte was born in the State of New-York in 1839. 
It was in his boyhood, passed under the influence of 
cultivated and even scholarly people, that the seed was 
planted of that devotion to his art and fine conscientious 
spirit therein which is the characteristic of all his better 
and earlier work. He went to California at the age of 
seventeen—Mr. Pemberton says so, and he probably has 
the best authority ; I thought hitherto that it was in 
1854—at an age, certainly, when he was fittest to receive 
impressions, and the various course of his life for the 
next few years gave him the mastery of all his rich 
material. He dug for gold in the stimulating society of 
Dow, Truthful James and Jay-bird Charlie ; as school- 
master he directed the minds of Mliss and of the hated 
Clytemnerestera ; as frontier journalist he dealt with the 
retiring muse of Milton Chubbuck ; in the pay of the 
Adams Express Company he whirled among the pine- 
trees at the elbow of Yuba Bill, and was “ held up ” by 
Tennessee and the Quiet Friend. It is not recorded, 
but it may be divined, that he lost a little money to Mr. 
Oakhurst and Euchre-deck Billy, tasted Bourbon in the 
company of the deathless Colonel, and was improved 
by the conversation of “ the Judge.” 

In the fulness of time Harte returned from his 
wanderings to San Francisco, and began seriously to 
turn his mind to letters. One of his many trades was 
put into operation ; he entered the composing-room of 
the Golden Age, where in 1863 he was setting type, and 
at the same time writing verses and sketches. This 
Golden Age is shortly dismissed by Mr. Pemberton as 
“a literary weekly paper of some local renown.” | 
think its stéry, as I know it, interesting enough to 
digress upon for a few lines. It was planned and 
started by two young men with their wits about them, 
Foard and Daggett ; they would have been boys in 
another country, for their ages were twenty-one and 
nineteen years respectively. Foard had come by way of 
the Horn ; Daggett had struggled “across the Plains,” 
as Stevenson did, but without the convenience of a 
railway. In 1853 the paper was brought out with hired 
type. From the first it was of a locally literary 
character, and found sympathy among the exiles whose 
wants and feelings the editors had such good reason to 
understand ; but though money was soon raised for the 
purchase of a pzinting-office, there were “bad times” 
in the first year. However, the Golden Age was not 
long in gaining the support of the miners, under 
Daggett’s system of business-management. He travelled 
from camp to camp in red shirt and boots, enrolling 
snbscribers and gathering advertisements; and_ the 
paper soon became a necessity of life in every Cali- 
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fornian town. Its income is said to have been surpassed 
only by one of the daily prints of San Francisco. Such 
was the paper upon which Bret Harte began his very 
practical acquaintance with letters—in the words of the 
elder of its founders, “ one of the most wonderful papers 
that ever was.” 

Bret Harte was taken on the staff of the Golden Age, 
and his career opened in earnest. His motto might 
have been, “ Let who will lynch the horse-thieves of my 
country, if I may write its stories.” His very marked 
talents, and the enthusiasm in the conception of a dis- 
tinctive Western American literature which inspired 
him, brought him under the notice of Thomas Starr 
King, a man who delighted in befriending the young 
Californian writers who were then appearing. Harte 
became Secretary of the United States Mint in San 
Francisco. A Civil Service appointment is the recog- 
nised developer of genius in directions outside its own 
scope ; he combined the work of his post with that of 
editing the Californian—a weekly paper whence the 
Fumping Frog of Calaveras Counly .“ took off” for his 
leap into fame. He published his first collection of 
poems, too, in moments snatched from the Mint. At 
length he was offered the editorship of a periodical 
which was projected in the early part of 1868—that 
remarkable magazine the Overland Monthly, which gave 
to the world The Luck of Roaring Camp and the Heathen 
Chinee. 

Mr. Pemberton’s story of Bret Harte’s connection 
with the Overland is well told upon one side of the 
matter. But he does undoubtedly convey to the reader 
an impression that the Overland paid its proprietors 
under Harte’s editorship. That is one of the thingsa 
paper ought to do; but Iam able to quote the words 
of one of those who financed the magazine, and who 
declares, “1 spent thirty thousand dollars to make Bret 
Harte famous, that being the amount I lost on the 
management of the Overland.” Mr. John Carmany goes 
on to say that after the appearance of the poem 
mentioned above, and the sensation it caused, “at last 
there was a possibility of making the magazine self- 
supporting.” But Bret Harte’s future was opening 
before him, and it opened eastward. Though he was 
offered (I quote the same authority) terms amounting in 
our money to £1,000 a year as editor, £20 for every 
poem or story, and one-fourth interest in the magazine, 
he left the Overland in the glory he had given it, and in 
1871 he returned to New York. 


With The Luck, The Outcasts, Miggles, and Tennessee's 
Partner behind him, not forgetting the immortal Chinee, 
Bret Harte was a made man, and I do not know that 
anything needs be said about his subsequent life, which, 
roving as it was, had, I think, little effect on his genius, 
save in the way of deterioration. We will say no more 
of that, though we cannot be blind to it with Mr. 
Pemberton. Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abatement ; 
and we cannot all afford to copy Shakespeare and retire 
in time. Let us turn rather, with a thankful heart, to 
our author’s period of power. Let us turn again to 
those erring men, his heroes; to the comprehensive 
band of his heroines, that exhaust among them all the 
possibilities of feminine charm. Let us review those 
creatures of his, that we cannot ever forget : Yuba Bill, 
with his mammoth self-reliance and rare, sarcastic 
speech, who will last as long as the American language 
is read ; ‘‘ Boompointer, J.,” that truly magnificent old 
boy ; Colonel Starbottle, that veteran reprobate and 
Grandisonian ruffler, whom no respectable club could 
tolerate and no human man resist. And let us remember 
always his background figures, dashed in sometimes 
with a single living sentence; Man-o’-war Jack, who 
used to soothe the Luck with the ninety stanzas of the 
Arethusa ; “the man that shot Sandy McGee,” with 
whom Miss Folinsbee once went down the middle ; the 
quiet member of the Society upon the Stanislaus, who 
“on several occasions had cleaned out the town;” 
the “small man on a grey horse,” who faced the 





desperate Tennessee in his flight from the Vigilance 
Committee. 

“ The men looked at each other a moment in silence. Both 
were fearless, both self-possessed and independent; and both 
types of a civilisation that in the seventeenth century would 
have been called heroic, but in the nineteenth simply reckless. 
‘What have you got there? I call, said Tennessee, quietly. 
‘Two bowers and an ace,’ said the stranger, as quietly, show- 
ing two revolvers and a bowie-knife. ‘ That takes me,’ returned 
Tennessee; and with this gambler’s epigram he threw away 
his useless pistol, and rode back with his captor.” 

From the moment of the appearance of The Luck 
in the pages of the Overland in August 1868, Bret Harte 
took his place among the great American writers of his 
time, standing with Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Emerson, 
Whitman, and Lowell—perhaps we should add the 
name of Joaquin Miller, and perhaps that of Ambrose 
Bierce (still, | believe, a San Francisco pressman), whose 
sombre, inhuman pen will sometimes turn a passage 
curiously like a flash of Bret Harte. 

It is pleasant to hear how he used to cut and 
polish the stone. “He filled the newspaper office 
wastepaper baskets with his self-rejected manuscripts,” 
an old colleague says, “and produced next to nothing 
for the printer.” “ While I was writing column after 
column,” says another, “ Bret Harte would be sitting 
looking at his desk,” and the resulting paragraph 
“would be worth everything else in the paper.” That 
may not be the way to do journalist work, but it is the 
way to write. Itis indeed remarkable that he seems 
never to have suffered from an early bad manner. The 
first work we know of his is already almost at his best. 
I notice in passing that, with all his care for truth in 
the literary history, Mr. Pemberton allows himself to 
quote without a challenge the words of Noah Brooks, 
in which he alludes to The Luck of Roaring Camp as 
“the first short story that he had ever undertaken in 
his life.” I do not think that it was so, and point in 
particular to Phyllis, which, appearing first in the Golden 
Age, was later published separately, and dramatised by 
Mr. Densmore, of the same paper. But The Luck was 
beyond all doubt the starting-point of fame for Bret 
Harte ; and it is only the truth to say that, if the three 
best of his works had to be chosen, that story would, 
by the consent of all, be one of them. 

For so long as the love of humanity persists among 
those who speak our tongue, there will never be any 
voice to deny greatness to the author of The Luck of 
Roaring Camp. Let any reader take in hand to-day the 
story that has charmed the world for thirty years ; let 
him follow, as perforce he must, all the subtle turns of 
art by which that scene of wild nature and rough man- 
kind is made to spring up round his entranced imagina- 
tion ; let him, if he will, withhold at the close the tears 
that Fox and Wolfe could give without shame in 
recognition of the power of thought and fancy. “ Well 
skilled to find, or forge, a fault” as any of Byron’s 
reviewers were, the modern critic, given time enough, 
could swear to a blemish on the angel’s wing; but if 
there be one who, in the first moments after reading 
those pages, can feel anything but reverence for the 
spirit that has been at work upon him, the sadness and 
the sweetness of the world have never been alive in his 
heart. 


E. C. 





HANDSOME OSWELL. 


WILLIAM CoTTON OswWELL. By W. Edward Oswell. London : 
Heinemann, 


Ir is a pious act that rescues the memory of William 
Cotton Oswell from oblivion. His great deed of self- 
effacement has done its work and a posthumous fame 
will not offend the modesty of one whose peace it 
cannot disturb, The memory of so chivalrous a man, 
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however, must not be tarnished by any unjust apportion- 
ment of honour. Though it may be perfectly true that 
without him the expedition across the Kalahari Desert 
that resulted in the discovery of Lake Ngami, the first 
great expedition associated with the name of Living- 
stone, would have been impossible, even if it had been 
undertaken at all, and that his subsequent refusal to 
publish any account of the journey or to put himself 
forward in any way as a member of the expedition 
made easier than it would otherwise have been 
Livingstone’s path to fame, we must beware, quite as 
much out of regard to the man who would not take 
“ the wind out of his good friend's sails” as out of regard 
to the great missionary himself, of letting our apprecia- 
tion of these facts in any way undo Oswell’s generous 
work. Livingstone was an ideal leader for such under- 
takings. With a great purpose ever before him, of an 
almost incredible patience (“the Fabius of African 
travel” Oswell calls him), possessing a knowledge, 
unshared by his coadjutors in the Ngami expedition, of 
the language and character of the natives, a wise states- 
man in his relations towards them, and—a fortunate, if 
not a necessary, concomitant—wielding a fluent pen, he 
was the one man who could have done the work he did. 
It is not the least of Oswell’s claims on our admiration 
that he recognised this. 

His own services to African exploration, besides his 
services to a great explorer, were not inconsiderable. 
He thus describes his work with the expeditions :— 

“ T had the management of trekking and the cattle, after he’ 
with his great knowledge of the people and their language, 
had obtained all the information he could about the waters and 
the distances between them.” 

He might have added that his money fitted out the 
expeditions and his gun very largely kept them in food. 
His prowess with the latter weapon made him an even 
greater object of admiration to the natives than Living- 
stone himself—an admiration which he never turned 
into fear. 

For Oswell was above all things a mighty hunter. 
His article on “ Big Game Hunting,” in the “ Badminton 
Library,” shows as wide an acquaintance with the 
subject as even that of Mr. Selous, who was considered 
to be the only other possible writer of it. Africa was in 
the forties a paradise of big game; on one occasion 
Oswell describes and Joseph Wolf illustrates a sight of 
no less than three thousand animals, of which seven 
different kinds were clearly discernible ; but it was 
not by his large bags alone that he was distinguished 
(though even in this respect fifteen hippopotami 
falling in as many minutes to two guns rather takes 
tne breath away). To read of his hunting adventures 
in India and Africa is to be transported into the 
heroic age. Armed with his smooth-bore weighing 
ten pounds, “which burnt five or six drachms of 
fine powder, and at short distances drove its ball 
home” (there were no Winchester repeating rifles and 
no exploding bullets in those days, not even a breech- 
loader that could be used in the thick bush), Oswell 
would ride up to within a few paces of his game and fire 
point-blank. He was not a good shot, he says, but he 
knew how to ride. And he had need to know! Should 
anything go wrong with his firing, as indeed happened 
not infrequently, he had but a few yards’ start of a 
dangerous and infuriated beast. Of his intrepidity and 
skill Livingstone, perhaps, gives the best example :— 
“ He would ride up alongside of a hyzena, and, unloosing 
his stirrup leather while at full gallop, brain the beast 
with the heavy stirrup.” 

We could multiply instances of exciting struggles 
almost hand to hand with wild beasts. On one occa- 
sion he allowed two rhinoceroses to come too close to 
him, He tried to race them, dashing alongside one to 
get her in the rear, his hand being on her as he 
passed. He fired his shot, his gun pressed against 
the great brute, while her horn was within the angle 
of his legs, but “with the smoke he was sailing 
through the air.” On another he was landed by his 


horse in a sitting posture before a charging bull elephant. 
On the first occasion he spent four weeks under a bush, 
being too disabled to get to his waggon. On the latter 
occasion he suffered for a month or more from “ night- 
elephants” ! 

Oswell’s adventurous career, which, besides his 
African experiences, included the management of a 
coopum, or kind of enormous trap for wild elephants, in 
India, service in the Crimea and travels in America, ended 
before he was forty. For nearly half his life he lived 
peaceably in England, enjoying the sweets of domes- 
ticity, giving good advice to his sons (one picee of 
wisdom may be quoted :—“ Prizes are the rewards, as a 
rule, of ‘ spurts,’ and therefore not much to be counted 
on in the long race of life”), lecturing a little and 
cheering the sick beds of his friends and relations, 
He had a great talent in this latter direction. “ My 
feeling is,” he writes on one occasion, “that if the devil 
were dying—wish he was !—I should try and stretch a 
point and be kind to him for a season.” We are very 
glad to get this picture of the humane and courteous 
gentleman behind the intrepid sportsman, just as we are 
glad to hear that he disapproved of Stanley’s methods 
of exploration, and understood that kindness and not 
compulsion was the best means of proving the benefits 
of English civilisation, but we are inclined to think 
that his dutiful biographer gives us a. little too much 
detail. We are introduced to the deathbeds of most 
of the Oswell family, their servants and their friends, 
with as much circumstantiality and as little excuse as 
we are given the account of the courtship of the writer’s 
grandfather and grandmother. On the whole, however, 
if Mr. Oswell felt that he lacked the power of selec- 
tion and arrangement, he has done quite right in giving 
us too much rather than too little of a fine man anda 
charming family. ; 

Oswell belonged to a historic generation at Rugby, 
and even there he was conspicuous. By no less a 
person than the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays he 
was called “the hero of my boyhood.” It was at Rugby 
that he got the nickname of “ Handsome Oswell.” A 
glance at the excellent portraits in these volumes will 
show how true it was as a description of his appear- 
ance. A perusal of their contents will show how well 
it fitted his character as well as his features. Handsome 
did as Handsome was. Sir Samuel Baker, one of his 
greatest friends, has said what can be said by way of 
epitaph :— 

“ All those who knew him regarded him as without a rival, 
and certainly without an enemy—the greatest hunter known 
in modern times, the truest friend, and the most thorough 
example of an English gentleman.” 

What more could Dr. Arnold have wanted for one of 
his boys? 


L. R. F. O. 





THE ANCESTRY OF PLANTS. 


Srup1gs In Fossit Botany. By Dukinfield Henry Scott, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. London: A. and C. Black. 


THERE is nothing more fascinating to the naturalist 
than to trace the evolution of the organic world, and to 
determine for each group of plants or animals its proper 
position on the genealogical tree. “All the species 
living at the present day belong, as it were, to the 
present generation.” Their blood relationships are of 
various degrees ; but no living species can be correctly 
described as descended from another. The species 
began to diverge from each other at different periods, 
and have since pursued different courses of evolution. 
The naturalist’s aim is to find the points at which the 
divergences commenced. 

Towards this result the present book is a valuable 
contribution, consisting of an exposition of researches 
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by the author, collated with the work of others, con-’ 
cerning the structure and relations of the most important 
fossil plants—namely, the Horsetails, Club-mosses, 
Ferns, Cycads, Conifers, and their allies. The researches 
described are especially microscopical : for the chemical 
constitution of vegetable tissues enables them to resist 
disintegration for a very long time, long enough to 
allow petrifaction to occur when circumstances are 
favourable ; and thus many of the minute details are 

reserved in some of the fossil plants. In this respect 
the vegetable fossils have an advantage over the animal, 
of which little remains except the hard parts. 

The botanist who has not worked at fossil plant- 
histology will probably find this book a_ revelation. 
Looking at the exquisite drawings and photographs 
with which the work is abundantly illustrated, he may 
almost imagine them to be taken from fresh plants, so 
fine is their detail. Especially striking are the repre- 
sentations of the various kinds of fructification, in which 
something more than mere structure is indicated, con- 
siderable light being thrown upon their physiology. 
Combining the results of microscopic investigation with 
the most recent knowledge of form and structure as 
seen with the naked eye, Dr. Scott gives us a vivid idea 
of the plants described. 

In the last chapter the author reviews the evidence 
as to the relationship between the classes in question, 
and shows among other things that the theory of the 
origin of conifers from a Lycopod stock may have to 
be modified. Microscopic research is tending to show 
their nearer kinship to the ferns, and several inter- 
mediate forms are found ; whereas forms intermediate 
between club-mosses and conifers are not as yet forth- 
coming. The horsetails and club-mosses, after develop- 
ing into giant trees in the coal period, failed in the 
struggle for life, leaving only pygmy species to represent 
them at the present day ; while the ferns gained the 
upper hand and became the progenitors of all the more 
important plants and trees which exist in our time. 

The book is founded on a course of lectures 
delivered at University College, London; and the 
descriptions and arguments, being intended for students, 
are very clear. The author assumes in his readers “ no 
previous knowledge of fossil plants,” but supposes them 
to have “a general acquaintance with recent botany, 
and with the rudiments, though only the rudiments, of 
geology.” 


F. J. A. 





WHAT IS KNOWLEDGE ? 


KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF AND CertitupE. An Inquiry, with Con- 
clusions, by F.S. Turner. London : Swan Sonnenschein. 


ONE might be inclined to cavil at the circuitous route 
taken in this inquiry, only Mr. Turner has disarmed 
criticism by admitting that experts might have liked to 
see his conclusions set forth earlier and preceded by a 
condensed argument, but reminding us that he was 
writing for a larger audience, and believed in exhibiting 
all the stages through which he had travelled. At the 
same time, what is part of the history of one man’s 
mental progress to certain conclusions may not belong 
to the logical antecedents of those conclusions ; how far 
part of such a process should be omitted on these 
grounds is a matter on which the man himself is not 
such a good judge as a well equipped friend. The 
great philosophers do not seem to have needed such 
a monitor. Their readers feel about their works not 
that the author’s mind travelled this way when 
another would have been simpler and more direct, 
but that the whole argument unfolds itself in obedience 
to a law, like a flower. It may be that the mental 
operations of thinkers of the first rank have an objective 


quality in virtue of which they appeal to the general 
intelligence, or that such men are able in laying bare the 
work of their minds to strip it of all that is accidental 
and subjective. In the case of a work like the Critique 
of Pure Reason it looks as if Kant had deliberately set to 
work to make the whole scheme look as objective as pos- 
sible. Yet his critics have seen certain personal leanings 
and prepossessions which have bred defects in his work. 
The Ethics of Spinoza, the Logic of Hegel are other 
works which have been created in a mind, which seems 
something other than the mind of an individual. No 
work in philosophy of calibre and influence, such as 
these have, is likely to come forth without this mark of 
a self-determined order. Then again, many philo- 
sophical writings, which are excellent up to a certain 
point, fail by reason of a too discursive style. The 
style need not conform exactly to that of Euclid, though 
Spinoza, writing his ethics, thought such a one good 
enough for him. Yet we know so much, and hnd 
analogies between various branches of knowledge, love 
illustrations, like to say the same thing several times in 
gnomic ways, that we have no minor order in our 
writing. 

It is easy to misapprehend the nature of the pro- 
blem which Mr. Turner has set himself to solve—i.e., 
what is knowledge? He is not going back to find some 
first principle which shall be impregnable against the 
assaults of scepticism. He assumes that knowledge 
exists, and seeks to analyse it logically. When he starts 
he takes so much for granted that in his hands common 
sense seems for once to pass for philosophy. One 
expects some doubts to be cast on the existence of self 
or the external world, but they form two out of the three 
“ certitudes ” which Mr. Turner seems to regard as the 
basis of knowledge. These postulates are called certi- 
tudes, and not certainties, apparently to give effect to 
the distinction which Kant drew when he laid it down 
that we cannot say, “It is certain,” but only “I am 
certain.” The third certitude is the existence of other 
selves; we do not remember ever having seen this 
belief put in its present company with the same rank 
as its fellows. We doubt whether it can serve 
the purpose to which Mr, Turner would put it: the 
assent of several sane people to a proposition, which is 
being disputed bya maniac, is an empirical corrective, but 
if there were only one healthy intelligence in the world the 
rest of its inhabitants could not oust his sane judgments in 
favour of their illusions, were they never so unanimous. 
Besides acquainting us with these three certitudes, Mr. 
Turner in the early part of his work has a series of 
chapters, in each of which he discusses various funda- 
mental conceptions, such as “ Consciousness,” “ Reality,” 
“ Knowledge,” &c. Now we mean it quite seriously 
when we suggest that Mr. Turner might well have sub- 
scribed to the views of some philosopher or other on 
each of these conceptions and merely indicated bya 
reference to whose views he adhered in each case. 
Thus Green’s discussion of “ Reality” in the early part 
of the Prolegomena would serve most philosophical 
writers, and their readers would be placed in possession 
of the meaning which they attached to the word without 
more ado. There is also a chapter on Method, which is 
disappointing. There is one interesting passage con- 
cerning the equipment which the true philosopher 
should have ; otherwise it is ineffective, and the writer 
confesses that he cannot say in advance what is to be his 
method. Surely after the book was written he could 
have discovered his own method and then rewritten the 
chapter. If he had taken this trouble, the result would 
have been anything but useless. 

Through the middle of the book Mr. Turner follows 
our mental operations in various branches of knowledge, 
which, in science and philosophy, he calls “ abstract” 
as distinguished from “real” or (immediate ?) know- 
ledge. There are several chapters on psychology, 
including a criticism of Wundt’s theory of experience, 
and several on philosophy in general, exclusive of morals. 
It must be said, however, that there is a lack of 
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coherence about the whole. This part of the work 
might be a collection of critical essays written inde- 
pendently on a group of subjects, likely to interest the 
same writer, but not to serve one purpose. 

As such they have no ordinary interest, and we do 
not remember any passage which sums up with more 
insight and felicity the characteristics of the “ scientific ” 
temper than one in Mr. Turnet’s book. At times Mr. 
Turner leaves the impression that he has rather 
forgotten his original determination (as we understand 
it) to be a logician and not interfere with metaphysics. 
When his business brings him to the consideration of 
the vexed questions of philosophy (including psychology) 
instead of keeping his interest to their mere form 
as exercises of the human intellect, he becomes 
absorbed in their subject-matter : otherwise, why his 
speculations on the relation of body and soul or 
his discussion on Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality? To his chapter on modern logic we shall 
return later. The penultimate group of chapters 
collected under the title of “ Teleology ” are puzzling. 
Their function is not obvious. It is not easy to see how 
a consideration of the several ends of human action 
have affected the result of Mr. Turner’s inquiries into 
the nature of knowledge. If he hinted at an analogy 
between the procedure of the pure reason and the 
practical reason, we should be set at ease; but he 
makes no suggestion. In the last few chapters, how- 
ever, Mr. Turner closes with his subject, and like 
Socrates searching for justice, we discover that he has 
anticipated quite early in his work his final con- 
clusions, He finds, in fact, that the prevailing or 
perhaps waning impression that knowledge is some- 
thing superior to and distinct from belief is not justi- 
hed. His position may be illustrated by Mill’s universal 
major premises that nature is uniform, which is 
behind all inference but is unverifiable. 

As we understand Mr. Turner’s view, every judg- 
ment upon anything given to consciousness makes a 
reference to the general background of reality, which is 
not immediately present. Thus every judgment implies 
a belief that reality is one system. With this few will 
be disposed to quarrel. Granting, however, that belief 
is a large element in knowledge, we wish that Mr. 
Turner had indicated at greater length the nature of the 
third something which makes knowledge different from 
belief. Perhaps it might be described shortly as belief 
organised. To ascertain what is this other element in 
knowledge is the work of the modern logicians, whom 
Mr. Turner differentiates from their predecessors by 
calling them “ metaphysical.” While a great deal of 
Mr. Turner’s work may be referred back to Mill, it will 
be best appeciated and moditied by contrast with some 
modern descendant of the Critique of Pure Reason, 


H. M. C. 





FICTION, 


EseN HoLven. By Irving Bacheller. London: Grant Richards 
WHATEVER may be said of the literary taste of 
American novel-readers, at least their hearts are in 
the right place. The sentimental optimist reigns over 
them with an even more absolute sway than our 
Kailyarders reigned over the British public of a few 
years back. Books like David Harum and The Choir 
Invisible run into their twenty thousands and carry tears 
and hope into every other family in the United States, 
whilst many others, with perhaps more intrinsic merits 
but without the flourish of so great a popularity, reach 
us on this side of the Atlantic and give the impression 
of a vast school of similar fiction embracing, besides 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr, James Lane Allen, Mr. 


Newton Baskett, Mr. Edwin Asa Dix and many others, 
They are distinctively American, but they seem to us to 
mirror the best side of American life in the States and 
their popularity is a sign that the nation is still 
young and still hopeful. Puritanical in temper, breathing 
a love of country and the country, full of a genuine 
exuberance that excuses much sentimentality and a 
kindliness of spirit which is a relief amidst the noise of 
author’s “trying who can say ‘Damn’” the loudest, 
they have nothing in them that is new to American 
literature, but they seem to express what has become 
popularized from the teachings of Lowell, Whittier and 
Thoreau. The movement cannot be ignored by any 
one wishing to understand modern Americans. 

The latest of these books is Eben Holden, which isa 
good example of its class, though it seems difficult to say 
why it should have been singled out for the extreme 
popularity it has achieved. Probably it is due to the 
individual note being more marked than in many 
others. Mr. Bacheller is evidently not a_ practised 
novelist, his story has ro interest as such, and his book 
gives one more the impression of a personal document, 
full of reminiscences and portraits. One or two 
characters are historical, such as Horace Greely and 
Lincoln ; others evidently are drawn from life. There 
is Jed Feary, for example, the old backwoods poet, 
whose philosophy rebelled against the strenuous work 
of the squatter’s that left so little room for anything else 
in life. We should have liked him even if he had not 
written these lines :— 

“If I shet my eyes an’ hurl a stone that kills the King of Siam, 
The chances are that God'll be as much surprised as I am.” 
But we must confess that we like him better for them. 

The character who gives the name to the book, 
Eben Holden, is the familiar figure of a faithful old 
servant, vigorously and affectionately drawn, and given 
a somewhat original task. Of the other people of the 
book some similar observation would be true. Of their 
surroundings we must call attention to some very effec- 
tive descriptions of winter in the Adirondacks and 
generally to an appreciation of nature. The philosophy 
of the book we have already characterized. ‘The author 
has found the world full ot friends and does not bear 
malice against his enemies. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mr. Paul Cushing is quite one of the best writers of modern 
adventurous romance. The younger son in disgrace, turning 
up in all kinds of employments in all parts of the world, and 
always distinguishing himself, is not now quite a novel figure, 
but Mr. Cushing knows how to get all the excitement that can 
be got out of him; and, having a strong sense of melodrama 
and the humour of the man of action (the best kind there is), 
he can write a lively and interesting novel. Such, undoubtedly, 
is God's Lad (London: Pearson and Co.). There is some- 
thing so daring about introducing our old friend the heroine, 
in man’s clothes, in a miner's camp in California as to be 
quite disarming. In fact we would rather have her there 
than relegate her entirely te the middle ages, and not have 
her at all in modern adventure. 

Mr. Arthur W. Marchmont shows some skill in construct- 
ing an exciting novel of adventure in the Name of a Woman 
(London : Longmans, Green, and Co.). Though he has not 
the literary skill of Mr. Anthony Hope or Mr. Merriman, he 
does not sink into the banalities which have disfigured so 
many imitatioas of their work. We do not know if the 
skilful Englishman who meddles in the home politics of other 
countries is still a popular character, but, if he be, the gentle- 
man who swaggers through the book under the nom-de-guerre 
of Count Benderoff is not likely to prove too subtle for the 
admirers of such a person. Bulgaria has not, we think, been 
exploited before, at least under its own name, in a novel of 
this kind, and Mr. Marchmont is fully alive to the possibilities 
it offers. The climax will disappoint many, but if it does not 


end in a coronation, it goes as far as a nursery. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The most interesting and valuable contribution to the 
current number of the Economic Fournal is the Editor's third 
article on “ The Incidence of Urban Rates.” This series of 
articles undoubtedly constitutes the most searching and 
impartial investigation into the incidence of rates ever pub- 
lished in England. Professor Edgeworth deals with the various 
schemes for taxing or rating ground-rents, site values, and 
non-occupying interests. Its conclusions are not at first sight 
altogether agreeable to the advocates of a shifting of burdens 
from occupier to owner. The probable effect of various 
schemes is inferred partly from answers given by economists 
to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, and partly from 
older writers like Mill and Ricardo. 

The terms of current leases must be respected. “If 
any division of rates is to be applied to existing contracts 
a there will be much hardship and loss inflicted on a 
prudent class of investors.” But what of a long lease, and 
why fuss about investors any more than about tea-drinkers? 
As regards the rating of site value it is argued that in the “long 
run,” and in the absence of “friction,” occupiers would not be 
benefited. But itis better to assume a short run and the 
presence of friction if you are a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Long runs are only for philosophers and people who have 
leisure to “ squeeze out the essence of things.” 

Nor does the proposal to rate each “superior” in 
succession find any support from the Oxford economist. 
There is no reason, he maintains, why an arbitrary sum 
should be extracted from the last recipient, or ground- 
rent owner; and it is pointed out that in the case of a 
great increase in value during a long lease the occupier is the 
person to whom this unearned increment comes, while the 
ground-owner gets no immediate share in it. The professor is, 
however, ready to admit that some part of the burden of 
rates might justly be thrown on the intermediate or rack-rent 
owner, that a tax on rent would fall wholly on the landlords, 
and that such an impost as a “fresh air rate” based on 
future unearned increase of ground-rent would be “ just and 
reasonable.” 

The Professor then discusses seriatim the various schemes 
by which it is proposed to shift rates from occupiers to 
owners. These are (1) the division of rates between owner 
and occupier and (2) the imposition of a special rate on site 
values ; and (1) is again sub-divided into (a) the division of 
the occupier’s burden with his immediate landlord, the rack- 
rent holder, and (b) with a series of “superiors” (i.¢., lease- 
holder and ground-owner). (a), he says— 

“Is governed by the principle that theoretically, in general, 
apart from ‘frictions,’ it makes no difference whether the 
tax-collector takes his share of the price paid for the commodity 
house-accommodation from the hands of the buyer or those of 
the seller.” 

In support of this theory he quotes the authority of Messrs. 
Courtney, Giffen, Sidgwick, Cannan, and Bastable. We are 
glad to observe that Professor Edgeworth approves of the 
division—‘“ So much of the rates as is raised to pay off capital 
expenditure ought, strictly speaking, to be paid by the 
owners.” 

We are in full agreement with the Professor as to 
the desirability of catching the middleman ; and his argu- 
ment (at p. 499), which is based on the assumption that the 
annual unearned addition to London ground values amounts 
to £300,000, only whets our appetite for a ground rate. The 
articles in THE SPEAKER of November and December, 1899, 
to which the Professor makes a flattering allusion at pp. 491 
and 514, were intended to prove (1) that urban land, whether 
occupied or not, is a proper subject for local taxation ; (2) 
that it is a mistake, and a wholly unnecessary one, to formulate 
fancy schemes. The English law of rating, like the licence 
duties, is perfectly susceptible of reform. It contains the 
germs of improvement. When Sir Robert Peel became con- 
verted to Free Trade principles he did not determine to 
abolish Customs Houses, and exterminate the word “ duty.” 
Since 1841 hundreds of duties have been abolished, some 
lowered and some raised. The political and fiscal principles 
which form the basis of the English tariff have been revolu- 





tionised. But the framework, the forms, the nomen- 
claiure are unaltered. Local taxation requires to-day a 
statesman like Peel, with a thorough knowledge of fiscal 
and economic principles, and a practical insight into 
the law of rating as it now stands. A period of bad 
trade and heavy taxation seems to be upon us. It is all- 
important that the fiscal changes should not be reactionary. 
The relations between local and national finance should be 
simplified. County boroughs should be empowered to levy 
a moderate ground-rate. Licence Duties should be raised, 
regraduated and transferred to the Imperial Exchequer. The 
Inhabited House Duty should be handed over to local autho- 
rities or abolished. It would be a feather in the cap of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer if he could persuade 
himself (1) to find more than a quarter of the cost of the war 
out of taxation ; (2) to give powers to municipalities to rate 
unoccupied urban land ; (3) to revise the licence duties for 
retailing alcoholic liquors in such a way that their annual 
produce would be increased by not less than 5 millions. 

We are rather straying from our subject ; but the second 
of these three suggestions arose from the perusal of a note of 
the Professor's at p. 501, which it is to be hoped that no 
wavering reformer will read. The eight objections there 
mustered look plausible enough. But (4) is no objection at all ; 
(6) would increase the rateable value; and surely the local 
authority can look after (5). As for (7), if so much labour and 
ingenuity is to be applied in accumulating obstacles to 
the remedy of an evil, surely the remedy itself is worth an 
effort. 


The Conlemporary contains some striking articles, the 
liveliest and most incisive of which is “The Decline of the 
Government,” by Mr. Herbert Paul. He gives a fine picture 
of the Ministers (who ought to have been spending their 
time and what they are pleased to call their brains in saving 
the Cape and South Africa from ruin) going to the constituen- 
cies and making speeches to catch the khaki vote. The 
character-sketches of Mr. Brodrick and Lord Selborne are 
overwhelmingly good. So is a description of the individual 
cowardice of every Minister with one exception. Mr. 
Chamberlain alone when attacked, says Mr. Paul, does not 
seek for shelter behind a colleague, but fights. We should 
imagine, however, that Mr. Chamberlain’s Parliamentary 
courage is accompanied by qualities which make him an 
exceedingly bad colleague: where another Minister would 
seek shelter behind a “ friend” Mr, Chamberlain would throw 
that friend overboard. 


In “Lord Wolseley as Commander-in-Chief,’ Nemo 
extols Lord Wolseley at the expense of the Cabinet, and 
appears to make out a very strong case indeed. His view is 
that but for Lord Wolseley Lord Roberts would have had no 
army with which to surround Cronje and to secure triumphs 
which depended entirely upon vast numerical superiority :— 

“ On September Ist, 1899, before the war began, the British 
establishment was 161,000 men, and on the Ist September, 

1900, that establishment was 354,000 men. I do not say that 

with that marvellous result the life work of one man alone is to 

be credited. I do say that if it had not been for Lord Wolseley 
we should have had no such army at all; that he, and he only, 
has fought through opposition that would have cowed almost 
any other man, and has been the one efficient cause why we 
have been able to place in South Africa an army 267,000 strong, 
with its full proportion of artillery and cavalry, while yet our 
barracks at home have been overcrowded with men, and the 
cadres at the front have been kept up by a stream of reinforce- 
ments more regularly than in any former war, and while the 
provision of the army, with all munitions of war and with food 
and medical comforts, has been ona scale that has never been 
approached hitherto.” 
We imagine that the language of the last sentence is some- 
what hyperbolical ; but perhaps “on a scale” means “on a 
scale of expenditure.” What about the quality of the Army 
Medical Corps and of some at least of the hospitals? What 
about the artillery and the enormous sums lavished on lyddite ? 
And what about Kynochs? No doubt Lord Wolseley has 
done as much as any man to prevent humiliation and disaster. 
But surely the ruthless expenditure of British money is the 
true explanation of our extraordinary successes in this war 
against independence. 


Mr. A. B. Markham, whose remarkable speech on the 
tax-bearing capacity of the Transvaal will be remembered, 
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writes in the Nineteenth Cenlury on the “ Economic Outlook in 
the Transvaal.” Mr. Markham enumerates the various 
resources of the Transvaal, explains their capabilities of 
development and puts forward a scheme of direct taxation by 
which it will be possible to extract a considerable revenue 
without imposing a serious burden on industry. His estimate 
of the importance of the Transvaal may appear exaggerated, 
but few men know more about that country :— 

“With the one exception of the De Beers mines, there is not 
in South Africa a single industry of any moment, Cape Colony 
and Natal deriving the greater part of their revenue indirectly 
from the Transvaal. The mineral wealth of this country is 
unique, for the reason that gold is extracted from a conglome- 
rate body consisting of a series of pebble beds.” 

Elsewhere gold is extracted from quartz lodes, which give 
far less certain results. The Rand, in short, is the least 
speculative goldfield in the world, and where its mines have 
failed the failure has been due to the fault of man. Mr. Mark- 
ham then suggests a plan for recovering part of the cost of the 
war from the mining industry :— 

“ The true basis should be to levy taxation on a scale which 
would enable mines yielding 6 dwts. of gold—equal to twenty- 
one shillings—to be profitably worked.” 

Taxation accordingly should be direct. Immense economies 
in working will result, and Mr. Markham reckons the savings 
on labour, dynamite, stores and freights at gs. per ton. “A 
saving therefore of at least £4,000,000 per annum could be 
obtained.” As Mr. Eckstein has suggested 1os., and Mr. 
Rudd 7s. 6d. per ton, the estimate seems reasonable. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Markham does not quite agree 
with Mr. Hobson in giving a short life to the mines: “ the 
effect (of substituting direct taxation) would be in many cases 
to double the life of the mines,” and low-level mines -could 
then be worked profitably. Even direct taxation, it seems, 
will not touch the millionaires, “ hardly any of the leading 
African magnates hold large interests in dividend-paying 
mines ;" and so “it will be necessary and beneficial to South 
Africa to levy heavy taxation on all individuals and financial 
groups holding undeveloped mining claims.” Mineowners 
would then be forced to “ develop their property.” And the 
adoption of the Chartered Company's “law” by which the 


i Company— 


“ Are entitled to 50 per cent. of the vendors’ scrip on flotation 
should be adopted in the Transvaal. Messrs. Beit, Rhodes, 
Eckstein, Rudd and others, who have in the past condemned 
the Transvaal mining laws, cannot take exception to the esta- 
blishment of a law which they have themselves imposed in 
} Rhodesia.” 
" But gold is not the only product of the Transvaal ; coal 
J including “ the thickest seam in the world,” “ rich ironstone,” 


i ¥ diamonds and copper are all found by Mr. Markham in that 


favoured country. May be Mr. Markham exaggerates. 
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